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THE GLORIES OF SYDENHAM PALACE. 


WE read of some personage in past days that he awoke 
one morning and found himself famous. Sydenham is 
somewhat in the same position. Only a few short 
months ago, it was a quiet suburban village, in which 
the birds sang, the flowers and trees put forth their 
blossoms and leaves, the hills were green, the sky was 
clear, the air was calm and serene. In the neat villas 
around, the banker’s clerk from Lombard Street, 
the shopkeeper from Cheapside or Fleet Street, the 
stockbroker from Capel Court, the wharfinger from 
Tooley Street, might have been found snugly located : 
men who came up by rail in the morning to the busy 
haunts of commerce, and went back in the evening to 
the comforts of a good dinner, and the easy quiet of a 
domestic fireside. But what is Sydenham now? It is 
true that there are still birds to sing, flowers to bloom, 
trees, hills, sky, villas, good dinners, and domestic fire- 
sides; but there is something besides all this. Syden- 
ham has become famous; a thing to be talked about. 
There is not a nation in the world, we may almost 
venture to say, but to which Sydenham will by and by 
be familiar by name. Kosma Milokroschetchnoi, who 
sent some flax from Pudoj, in Russia, to the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park; Sofialioglou’s daughter, who 
sent embroidered shawls from Constantinople; Chris- 
tina Johnsdotter, who sent a skein of home-spun 
thread from some unpronounceable village in Sweden ; 
Heltschi, who provided chamois-horn carvings from 
the Swiss Oberwyl; Johann Mitterbergen, who sent 
shoe-tips from a Styrian village—all will know the 
name of Sydenham in due time, when the newspaper 
has done its work in its wonted way. Our own pri- 
vate opinion is, that Norwood has been robbed of a 
| fair chance of fame; that there is a casus belli, inas- 
much as the new Crystal Palace belongs locally rather 
to Norwood than to Sydenham. Sydenham is in Kent ; 
but Norwood is in Surrey, and so is the Crystal Palace. 
The Londoners may likewise ask: Why is it not 
nearer us, on whom it must depend? Why not have 
| pitched it about a penny steam-trip up our beloved river? 
But it is too late now to object; the die is cast, and 
Sydenham has a career of renown marked out for it. 
This truly wonderful and altogether unprecedented 
enterprise has already occupied a few of our pages. 
In two former articles,* the history and general cha- 
racter of the undertaking were traced, and the structure 
noticed so far as its most striking features are con- 
cerned. But the time has arrived for something more 
than this. Readers in every corner of the land ought 


* Second Series of C. E. J., No. 516, p. 321; No. 517, p. 342. 


to know in what way has been carried out the audacious 
—the grandly audacious—plan of spending a million 
sterling for shilling visitors. At the present moment, 
when the talk is of royal visits and inaugural cere- 
monies, let us endeavour to give a faint idea of the 
beauty and majesty of this transparent palace — 
unfinished portions notwithstanding. 

From a multitude of hilly districts in Surrey and the 
surrounding counties, this Sydenham structure can be 
seen. From the summit of the round tower at Windsor, 
and from a particular part of the East Terrace when 
the sun shines at a certain angle; from Hampstead, 
and Highgate, and Primrose Hill; from Dartford; 
from Knockholt ; from the Dorking Hills—the building 
can be seen, either in its bold outline or by the glitter 
from its acres of glass. From some points we see it 
‘end-on,’ as the sailors would say, and then it is 
only a glittering square mass; from others we see 
the broad facade straight fronting us, and then the 
grandeur of the three transepts becomes manifest ; 
but it is the diagonal or angular view which best 
rewards the spectator; the endless variations in the 
relation which the curved lines bear to the straight, 
give to the whole of the ironwork the charms of 
the most infinitely varied tracery-work; while the 
sunlight and the blue light of the sky, partly trans- 
mitted through and partly reflected from the glass, 
almost convey the idea of the structure itself being one 
enormous crystal. There are two or three points on 
the Croydon Railway whence the palace can be seen 
grandly projecting itself against the blue sky behind ; 
for it is one of the merits of the scheme, that the build- 
ing crowns a ridge which gives increased elevation to it, 
nobly lofty as it is in itself. When the visitor enters 
by the new-curved portion of railway through the park 
and grounds, he will do well to notice how new beauties 
of form develop themselves, as he views the east facade 
at a gradually varying angle. And those who trudge 
up the hill from the Anerley Station (Sydenham Station 
does not reward the wayfarer ; for there is a walk of a 
mile before the palace can be seen at all), having the 
south-east angle of the building nearest to them, are 
enabled to appreciate the magnitude as well as the 
elegance of the structure; for there are houses in the 
road, the Lilliputian appearance of which as the palace 
towers above them, is not a little remarkable. Let not 
any one be frightened by the ugly brick chimney near 
the south end ; this is only a temporary necessity, until 
the two towers are rebuilt. Those, too, who approach 
from the west, and who see how the building seems to 
rise bodily above the trees of Dulwich Wood and Nor- 
wood, can appreciate breadth and height better than by 
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a calmly mathematical man should wish to test the 
magnitude of the building by means pleasurable to him- 
self, there is ample opportunity ; he will observe that 
the tiers or stories are about twenty feet high each, 
and the number of these superincumbent tiers will shew 
how lofty is the building; he will observe that there is 
a uniform eight-feet space from column to column, and 
the number of these spaces will indicate a total length 
of nearly a third of a mile ; he will stand in front of the 
glorious central transept, and noticing that there are 
six tiers or stories before the springing of the semi- 
circular roof commences, he will appreciate the height 
to which an arch of 120 feet diameter will carry the 
facade. 

But we may safely defy any visitor to think much of 
feet and inches when he enters the building. He has 
other subjects for thought. While on the level of the 
floor, he has within view the lofty circular-headed 
terminations of the north and south fagades, and the 
circular-headed terminations of the transepts on the 
east and west sides. The vaulted glassy coverings of 
these three transepts, and of the whole length of the 
nave, furnish the curved lines for the tracery, while the 
hundreds of columns and the thousands of sash-bars 
furnish the straight lines; and thus a most exquisite 
picturesque geometry—so to speak—is produced. It 
is this combination of so many curves with straight 
lines which gives to the Sydenham Palace one of 
its points of superiority over the Hyde Park Palace. 
And when an ascent is made to the higher tiers, 
this combination becomes still more varied. There 
are eight or ten staircases of majestic proportions, 
leading up to the first or grand gallery, which goes 
entirely round the nave and all the transepts; and 
there are lightsome spiral staircases leading thence 
upwards to a height of which nothing in the former 
building can give us any conception. After mounting 
about forty stairs or steps, we reach the great gallery 
just spoken of; thirty-two more bring us to a level, 
whereon there are galleries only at the ends of the 
transepts; thirty-two more, and we attain a narrow 
gallery, making the circuit of the building; thirty-two 
more—at the central transept—and we reach another 
partial gallery; thirty-two more, and a gallery is 
reached which encompasses the main transept, boldly 
crossing the nave at a dizzy height from the ground— 
a height measured by about 170 stairs or steps. We 
do not mention these numbers and heights as a matter 
of statistics; we refer to them only for the purpose of 
saying, that at each new elevation, the extraordinary 
interior of the building presents itself under a new 
point of view, a new phase of beauty. Every one 
knows that a circular curve becomes elliptical when 
viewed obliquely, oblate or prolate, as the case may 
be; and thus, at different angles and different heights, 
we have light and delicate lines—horizontal, perpendi- 
cular, circular, oblate, prolate—combining to form a 
skeleton framework of surprising beauty; and as all 
parts of these lines are coloured in the rich harmonious 
tints suggested by Mr Owen Jones, the effect is such as 
no mere description can convey. From one point we 
appear to have a perfect forest of columns spreading 
out before us; from another, we look along an arched 
vista 1600 feet in length; from another, we look upward 
to a vaulted transept which is in itself a veritable 
triumph of mechanical construction; while from the 
highest gallery we look down upon the pleasure-seeking 
pigmies spread about the acres of flooring below. Nor 
does the outer world cease to charm, for as the building 
is all window, the eye ranges over a larger and larger 
area of country as we ascend higher. On the west, 
Dulwich and Norwood appear at our feet, green fields 
and pretty villages occupy the middle distance for 
miles and miles, while spires and blue hills mark the 
boundary of a very distant horizon. On the east, 
there is Sir Joseph Paxton’s splendid park spread out 


—a treat for many a summer-day’s holiday, even if 
there were no Crystal Palace at all; the terrace 
near the building; the parapets and balustrades; the 
statues and urns; the grand flights of steps; the noble 
gravel-walks ; the delicately arranged Italian garden, 
with its basins and fountains; the English garden, with 
its paths and beds, its rich flowers and plants; the 
grounds beyond the two gardens, with their trees and 
shrubs; the circular basins and their hundred-jetted 
fountains; the lake and the islands; the gigantic fossil 
animals; the geological and mineralogical constructions 
—all will one day present an extraordinary spectacle, 
as seen from the 100,000 square feet of window on the 
eastern facade; and even in their present partially 
finished state—for much remains to be done both 
within and without the building—we may travel far 
indeed before meeting with a parallel. 

The pigmies whom, in the pride of elevation, we 
look down upon from the upper-gallery, are veritable 
men and women seeking for beauty, and finding it. 
The beauty which we have been hitherto admiring, is 
that of the building and its external accompaniments ; 
but the ground-floor of the nave has that to display 
which is little dreamed of except by the small number 
of persons who have watched the progress of the works 
during the last few months. 

Let us endeavour to convey an idea of the arrange- 
ment of the nave, by comparing it with that of the 
former Crystal Palace. We all remember—for no one 
can and no one ought to forget the old building, the 
child which was ‘father to the man’—that in the Hyde 
Park structure, the centre of the nave was occupied by 
various large-sized articles of art and manufacture, and 
that on either side of these were courts and avenues, 
filled with the products of various nations in different 
branches of industry. At Sydenham, the nave is—or 
will be—occupied by ranges of sculptures, for which 
every corner of Europe has been ransacked. Between, 
and around, and among these will be basins, and foun- 
tains, and flowers—a very galaxy of beauty. On either 
side of the nave is a range of courts, each a complete 
architectural work in itself, and finished with a degree 
of elaboration almost unparalleled in recent times. The 
courts are about eighteen in number, some on one side, 
and some on the other of the nave. All the courts in 
the northern half of the building are architectural and 
sculpturesque; all those in the southern half—with 
one exception—are for the reception of industrial pro- 
ducts. If we were required to name an average size 
for all the courts, we might perhaps say forty or fifty 
feet square each; but this is a question of figures 
which few persons will care to think about when 
roaming through these ‘ dazzling halls.’ The courts all 
present a facade or frontage to the nave, as if they 
were eighteen distinct buildings, of which these are 
the exteriors ; and the great point of interest is, that 
each one of these is totally different from all the 
others: a veritable architectural study in itself. 
Nearly all of them are complete in their isolation, 
having four frontages elaborately finished within and 
without; but the doorways and corridors are so 
arranged that a visitor can pass readily from one to 
another—his path, it may be, bordered with the shrubs 
and flowers which Sir Joseph has been storing up for 
us. As to the order of the courts, in respect one to 
another, we suspect that changes of plan have thrown 
a little discord into the matter. Why the Saracenic 
Court should intervene between the Assyrian and the 
Roman, or why the Pompeiian should be separated 
widely from all the others, does not by any means 
appear. If the Assyrian were placed close to the 
Egyptian, and the Pompeiian close to the Roman, 
there would be these two points of symmetry—that the 
various styles of architecture would succeed each other 
in proper order, northward up the west of the nave, 
and then southward down the east; and that while the 
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western courts would be all pagan, or rather, non- 
Christian, the eastern would be all Christian. This 
latter effect has been obtained; and if the former has 
been somewhat disarranged, we must infer that there 
have been difficulties in the matter which could not be 
surmounted. 

Each of these courts is a book—a book bound in gold 
and colours. We can read the history of the past in its 
form and construction, its sculptures, its decorations, 
its inscriptions and emblems, its mosaics and fountains. 
It tells us a little of the domestic arrangements of a 
particular age, and much of the religion. Let the 
courts tell their story to us. 

Tue Assyrian Court.—Here the name of Layard 
comes to one’s thoughts in a moment. We remember 
how the labours of one man in the East have furnished 
the materials whence this gorgeous court has been con- 
structed ; and we cannot fail to acknowledge, that when 
the directors of the Crystal Palace sought the services 
of two gentlemen who have written and studied so 
much on the subject as Dr Layard and Mr Fergusson, 
they gave a liberal guarafftee that the best which could 
be done would be done. And here we have the result. 
Recollecting that until Layard ferreted out Nineveh, 
it was nothing but a mound of earth-covered bricks, 
we may easily understand that supposition has had 
much to do with this Nineveh of the Crystal Palace. 
It is not a model of any particular building; it is a 
grand fiction, in which an attempt is made to shew how 
the ancient palaces and temples of Nineveh, Seleucia, 
and Persepolis, were adorned. The ponderous facade, 
with its square portals, exhibit to us the great human- 
headed winged bulls, the strange pillars above, with 
bull-headed capitals, and the bold cornice of dazzling 
colours. The interior has several compartments or 
courts, wonderfully unlike anything European; the 
pillars, the brilliant ceiling, and the copies from the 
bassi-rilievi now in the Nineveh rooms at the British 
Museum—all are strange, and significant of the past. 

Ecrrr.—The names of Belzoni and Champollion, and 
a host of others, here occur to us. The constructors of 
this court have done much within a space of about 100 
feet square. There is a small court with square pillars 
and lotus pillars. There is a larger court with eight 
colossal figures, a series of gorgeous pillars perched up 
on walls, and a multitude of hieroglyphics and paintings 
of chariots, soldiers, captives, eagle-headed men, birds, 
sphinxes, implements, tools, machines. There is a 
larger court, with pillars, and figures, and sphinxes ; 
and a yet larger, with sixty-four columns painted in 
the most brilliant hues. The whole is, indeed, a sort 
of summary of different ages of Egyptian art, illustrated 
by the quadrangle of a temple, a rock-chamber tomb, a 
shrine of Ammon, a pyramidal gateway, a tomb from 
Beni-Hassan, a Nubian shrine from Ipsamboul, a cast 
from the Rosetta Stone. As for the grand avenue of 
sphinxes in the northern transept, and the two seated 
figures, seventy feet high, with which this avenue ter- 
minates, they must, to use a familiar phrase, ‘ be seen 
to be believed.’ 

Greece.—Art here appeals to us under another guise. 
It has been said that the expression of Assyrian art is 
Power ; of Egyptian art, Repose ; of Greek art, Beauty. 
The Greek department is represented by three or four 
courts and galleries, exhibiting the simple and chaste 
wall-decoration of that cultivated people. Some 
portions of these have richly painted and gilt ceilings ; 
but the blaze of colours is much less intense than in 
the Assyrian and Egyptian Courts. The charm of these 
courts is, however, in the sculpture. Parthenon frieze, 
gina frieze, Parthenon pediment, the Laocéon, the 
Gladiator, the Venus dé Medici, the Discobolus, the 
numerous busts ranged around on every side—it is a 
school of Greek art in itself. 

The Roman Courts are richer than the Greek, for art 
had become more ornate. We have here the arched 


entrances, which indicate a change from the square 
lintel of the Greeks; and the wall-adornments have 
also undergone a change. As the Roman emperors 

their palaces with the finest Greek sculptures 
which they could obtain, as relics of earlier days, so do 
the courts of this Rome at Sydenham possess Greek 
sculptures as well as Roman ones almost out of 
number; and exterior to the Greek and Roman Courts 
in the nave, is a further portion of this rich collection. 
These compartments are especially beautiful; they 
are square alcoved chambers, delicately painted, and 
each having a chef-@euvre of sculpture in the centre 
= Venus Genitrix, the Apollo Belvidere, and the 

jana. 

Pompet.—What a fate was that of Pompeii! A 
small pleasure-town on the sea-coast, buried in ashes 
from Vesuvius, left untouched for seventeen centuries, 
and then disinterred! The Pompeiian Court, which 
Signor Abate (employed by the king of Naples to 
superintend the excavations at Pompeii) has so skil- 
fully constructed at Sydenham, is believed to be a 
scrupulously exact representation of a Pompeiian gen- 
tleman’s house; with its porter’s cell, its quadrangle 
with a fountain in the centre, and a square opening in 
the roof above ; its dining-hall, its baths and kitchens; 
its bed-chambers around the principal quadrangle. 
More exquisite wall-painting has perhaps never been 
seen in this country. Every inch of surface is painted 
in encaustic, with those mythological and fancy subjects 
which the Romans so much loved. Nothing has been 
slurred; it was a labour of love to Abate; and every 
portion of wall is a picture in itself. The fountain and 
the marble mosaic take us at once in imagination to 
the sunny clime of Italy. 

Tue ALHAMBRA.—Here Owen Jones is in all his glory. 
If there be one subject which this artist has studied 
more than another, it is the Alhambra, the palace of 
the Moorish kings at Granada; and if there be one 
thing at Sydenham more gorgeously splendid than 
another, it is the mimic Alhambra. Words are quite 
inadequate to convey a notion of the sort of decoration 
which the luxurious Spanish Moors adopted. The 
delicate pillars, the bold horseshoe arches, the pendent 
foliage, the Arabesque beading, the frosted fretwork, 
the interlacing filigree, the full-toned colours, the 
admixture of gold with the colours—all have been 
faithfully reproduced at Sydenham. There is the Hall 
of the Lions, with its alabaster fountain, its thirty 
arches supported by slender columns, its fretwork orna- 
mentation, and its arcade all round; and there are 
other halls, and corridors, and chambers, the elaboration 
of which is not less striking. 

Tue Byzantine Art.—Pass we now over to the Chris- 
tian side of the nave, so to speak, to see how Mr Digby 
Wyatt has illustrated Christian architecture. Before 
the period of what is called the Gothic or pointed style, 
a strange mixture was observable in Christian churches. 
The Byzantine style in the Greek or Eastern Empire, 
the Lombard style in Italy, the Romanesque style in 
France, the Norman style in England—were all made 
up of fragments from ancient architecture, mingled 
with new ideas. Mr Digby Wyatt has sought to illus- 
trate all-these curious varieties—not by a copy from 
any one building, but by casts and reproductions of 
specimens obtained from every part of Europe. Mosaics 
and martyrs, saints, fauns, masks, centaurs, 
griffons, chimeras, Icni« volutes, Runic knots — all 
are included among the a°corations of this transition 
period. There are a cloister from Rome, a fresco by 
Giotto, a bass-relief from Chichester Cathedral, a door 
from Kilpeck church, the Prior’s Gate from Ely, bronze 
doors from Augsburg and Hildesheim, archways with 
twisted columns, fountains, mosaic pavements, gilt and 
glass twisted pillars—a very crowd of old-world speci- 
mens. They are bewildering at first to a visitor; but 
when the ‘ Handbook’ appears —there will be separate 
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handbooks for each and all of the courts—the riches 
will doubtless be set forth in intelligible order. 

Meprevat, Goruic, or call it what we may, must ever 
be noteworthy in a country possessing such noble old 
cathedrals as England; and Mr Digby Wyatt has done 
well to construct a Medieval Court wherein to store 
the vast number of Gothic casts and specimens which 
he has collected. Itis not a reproduction of any build- 
ing, or any room in any building: it is an arrangement 
which has enabled him to give acloister here, an arched 
entrance there, a Lichfield doorway further on, a tomb 
from Hereford, a sepulchre from Horton, a doorway 
from a Rhenish castle, an alto-rilievo from Mayence, 
an archway from Niirnberg, an extraordinary group of 
dancing manikins over a portal from Munich, statues 
from the splendid front of Wells Cathedral, canopies, 
parapets, kings, saints, nuns, abbots, knights, bishops. 
It is now fully admitted, after much controversy on the 
matter, that the architects and sculptors of medieval 
times employed brilliant colours very liberally in their 
works; and Mr Digby Wyatt has fully carried out 
this principle wherever, by so doing, he could better 
convey an idea of the original appearance of the things 
represented. 

Travian, Revived —CLassicar, RENAIssANcE, CiNQUE- 
cento—all are names for styles of architecture and 
decoration which marked and followed the decline of 
the Gothic. They were a strange mingling of different 
elements, of which our Elizabethan was one variety, 
and Palladio’s Italian houses were another. Mr Digby 
Wyatt, in two distinct courts, has sought to illustrate 
an earlier and a later period of this style. Strange 
forms of pillars, gilt arabesque ornaments, medallions 
placed in wreathed borders, flower garlands, are mingled 
with other specimens in the earlier period. The later 
is graced by a cast from Ghiberti’s wonderful bronze 
gates from a baptistery at Florence—gates on which he 
spent twenty of the best years of his life, and in which 
there are ten panels full of figures illustrative of Scrip- 
ture narrative. The imitation of bronze in this plaster- 
east, and in another from a celebrated doorway by 
Goujon, at Fontainebleau, is extraordinary for its fidelity ; 
as is likewise that of the oak-panelling and carving of 
another old doorway. A basso-rilievo by Donatello, a 
painted ceiling from Perugia, a fountain from Niirnberg, 
the Visconti Monument, Donatellé’s David and St 
John, Michael Angelo’s wonderful sculptures from the 
Medici Chapel at Florence, a corridor by Sansovino, 
the facade of the Farnese Palace—are among the varied 
illustrations with which Mr Digby Wyatt has crowded 
this court. 

The reader will at once see how rich is the artistic 
feast which awaits him in all these courts, any one of 
which is a study in itself. But this is not all. The 
directors resolved that industrial art should have its 
courts as well as fine art; and the plan they adopted 
was an excellent one. They selected as many archi- 
tects or artists as there are courts, and gave to each 
one full scope for developing some one complete idea, 
distinct from all the others; insomuch that, while the 
courts should be suitable for the display of the exhi- 
bited goods, each should be a beautiful work of art in 
itself. ‘The result is most interesting; for we see how 
the different architects have associated their names 
with graceful constructions. There is Mr Crace’s 
Stationery Court, with its bold Italian entrances, its 
inner cornice supported by carved brackets, and its 
Italian or semi-Lombard exterior. There is Mr Stoker's 
Sheffield Court, with its panelled walls to a certain 
height, and its delicate ranges of arched openings abpve. 
There is Mr Tite’s Birmingham Court, with its magni- 
ficent bronze gates forming one side, and its carefully 
painted walls, in which little Cupids are mining and 
blowing, founding and forging, and imitating: other 
ater of metallurgic labour. ‘There is Mr 

Musical-instrument Court, with its ranges 


of arched openings, its bold alto-rilievo medallions of 


eminent musical men, its bass-relief tablets of musical 
instruments, and its rich concave cornice. There is 
Messrs Banks and Barry’s Court for printed fabrics, 
with its arched entrances, its rich cornice, and its 
emblematic ornamentation. There is Mr Semper’s 
elaborate Court for woollen goods, a sort of massive 
Italian in character, but completely unlike everything 
else in the building. 

Of the French Court, of the Modern Sculpture Courts 
and Galleries and Avenues, of the two beautiful marble 
basins in the nave, of the plants and flowers which Sir 
Joseph Paxton intends shall shed their beauty around 
and among everything else, of the birds, of the stuffed 
animals, of the life-size figures which are to illustrate 
the nations of the earth, of the contents of the galleries, 
of the laying out of the gardens, of the grand system 
of water-works, of the extraordinary pre-Adamite inha- 
bitants of the islands in the lake—of all these we say 
nothing. We have two reasons for this: many of the 
details are even yet only partially worked out; and 
the space at our disposal is quite exhausted. No pre- 
tence is here made to produce anything like a guide- 
book to the building and its contents; but we have 
thought that, just about the time when a royal opening 
ceremonial is in every one’s thoughts, our readers 
might like to know something of the beauty, the 
grandeur, the artistic delicacy, the glory of the Syden- 
ham Crystal Palace—assuredly the most wonderful 
attempt ever yet made to provide ennobling pleasure 
on terms suitable to all the world. 


WEARYFOOT COMMON. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE RESULT OF THE LETTER. 

Ix the meantime, he whose interest was at stake, 
whose fortunes seemed to hang upon the fate of the 
battle, and to whose rescue the generous artist hastened 
with the maddening slowness of a man ridden so 
heavily by the nightmare that he can only crawl when 
he fain would fly, was profoundly unconscious of every 
effort made to save or ruin him. Lord Luxton was in 
an agony of suspense, the very honour of his house, he 
thought, depending upon the delay of the letter; and 
yet every now and then he felt a qualm of terror at the 
part he had himself played, and the change of relations 
it might occasion between him and his indispensable 
daughter. Claudia was in a dream, the highest and 
grandest she had ever in her life indulged; but there 
were moments when the light forsook her eye and the 
colour her cheek, as some idea flashed across her brain 
of the possibility of accident. Robert alone was calm 
—without hope and without fear. He had seen Sara 
for the last time: the star of the Common had set for 
ever. He pursued the business that was before him, 
however, with a dogged resolution. That very day he 
saw the master of the ship in which he was to sail, to 
whom it was arranged that he should render certain 
services in return for his passage. He would not spare 
himself even for an hour: but there are faculties 
that are not entirely the slaves of the will; and 
when going homewards in the evening, he knew it 
would be vain to summon to the literary task before 
him those powers of invention and imagination that 
are obedient only to the practised author—and not 
always to him. He turned away, therefore, into one 
of the solitary roads of the outskirts stretching into 
the country, where even the hum of the mighty city 
is unheard, and where he could watch unseen the 
trooping stars taking their places in the sky—no 
longer for counsel but for doom. 
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When he reached home, everybody was in bed; and 
after a few hours of rest, he got up and went forth 
again, before the other denizens of the house were 
astir. It was a gray, chill morning, but before he had 
reached the Docks, the goal of his slow and solitary 
walk of many miles, the sun had already some power, 
and the busy population had come out like insects to 
creep, to toil, to gather, to buzz, to sting. 

After his business was finished, he turned his steps 
westward, and, more from habit than anything else, 
called at Driftwood’s studio in Jermyn Street, where 
he had been accustomed to receive his letters. He 
expected no letters now, however; his association with 
the world was at an end; and on being told that the 
artist was from home, he was turning listlessly away, 
when the servant requested him to step in, saying that 
she would bring him something that had come for him 
by post. He took the key of the studio mechanically, 
let himself in, and the girl presently brought him a 
letter addressed in a hand he was not acquainted with. 
It was a blank envelope, with an enclosure folded in 
blank paper; and this enclosure was a Bank-of- 
England note for one thousand pounds. 

Robert imagined for a moment that he was in a 
dream ; then his thoughts flashed rapidly to his gene- 
rous benefactor, Captain Semple; and he at once set 
down the gift as coming from him—an idea in which 
he was confirmed by the very simplicity of the veteran’s 
contrivance. Surely no less guileless human being 
could suppose it possible for him, who had no other 
friend in the world, to be deceived by such a stratagem. 
But to accept a sum, the alienation of which would 
reduce his only friend to almost absolute poverty in 
his old age, was not to be thought of; and with a 
swelling heart he proceeded at once to the lawyer of 
Lincoln’s Inn, not so much to have his conviction 
confirmed as to the source of the money, as to ascer- 
tain how it could be returned in safety to the donor. 
Being intimately acquainted with the captain’s affairs, 
he knew that it was quite impossible for him to have 
raised such a sum otherwise than by the sale of the 
house-property he possessed at the Common. His 
first question, therefore, had reference to this point, 
and he was astonished to find everything in statu quo 
—that the captain’s small fortune was untouched. 

A burning blush rose into the young man’s face as 
he made this discovery. Sara was out of the question. 
Her whole property was only just enough to keep her 
in ordinary comfort; and a wild generosity like this 
would diminish it by much more than one-half, for in 
the present state of interest, such a sum could not be 
realised without a serious sacrifice. It had come, 
therefore, from the haughty Falcontowers! It was 
not an acknowledgment of his services, but an alms 
thrown disdainfully to his poverty. He was too mean 
and low, as they had told him undisguisedly, for the 
preferment they had intended for him, and this was 
the indemnification his taunts had extorted from their 
pride. Lord Luxton, he knew, was not at that hour 
at home. He was at his club; and thither Robert 
bent his steps, with a rigid compression of his lips, 
and a fierce determination in his eye, which made the 
more nervous of the pictons shrink aside as he passed. 
Sending in his card from the anteroom, he determined 
to wait there, if it should be for hours, till the peer 
came forth. 

But his patience was not tried, for in a few minutes 
Lord Luxton sauntered into the room, with the news- 
paper in one hand, and his gold spectacles in the other. 
He bowed slightly and ews and, without asking 
his visitor to be seated, said 
oe have come respecting the letter? What i is the 

t 

‘That is the result!’ replied Robert, putting the 

bank-note into his hand. The peer stared. 


Hie you explain yourself?’ said he. ‘If you have 


received the appointment I applied for yesterday, well 
and good. If not, it is no fault of mine that the ap- 
plication is too late, as the ministry were unseated last 
night by mere accident. What is this?’ and he looked 
at the valuable document with a surprise that could 
not be mistaken. Robert was confounded. He gazed 
into his ex-patron’s eyes, and saw to the shallow bottom. 
There was no consciousness there. Lord Luxton ob- 
viously knew nothing of the money; and as for the 
appointment, that was a subject which Robert had 
dismissed from his mind, and he cared not a straw 
whether his lordship had spoken the truth respecting 
it or not. 

‘I find I have made a mistake,’ said he; ‘ the bank- 
note I received an hour ago in a blank envelope, and I 
did you the injustice to suppose that you had taken 
this insulting mode of requiting the services you would 
not openly acknowledge. I beg your pardon, my lord 
—good-morning.’ But as he was turning away, a new 
thought sent the blood once more to his brow. Claudia 
was generous—at times even noble-minded. Was it 
improbable—was it not certain—that on calm consi- 
deration she had taken a different view of the case from 
her father, and that she had had recourse to this truly 
woman-like contrivance to indemnify him, so far, for 
his disappointment, without betraying her own agency ? 
The idea led him into a train of thought which brought 
out, and rendered luminous, various individual points in 
her conduct and manner interesting to his self-esteem, 
but till now confounded with the general mass; and 
Robert even fancied at the moment, that as the door 
shut upon his last memorable leave-taking, he had 
heard, amid the sound, a calling voice that thrilled 
through his brain, not so much like a woman’s, as 
resembling the cry of those 


—— airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses ! 


Lord Luxton looked keenly at his agitated visitor ; 
and the astute man of the world, instructed by- his 
knowledge of the context of circumstances, read in his 
expression the new suspicion that had risen within his 
mind. 

‘Stay,’ said he; ‘I think I can assist you in unra- 
velling this matter. A few days ago, when Miss 
Falcontgwer was. at my law-agent’s at Lincoln’s Inn, 
she encountered the daughter, or niece, or something, 
of the gentleman by whom you were educated; and 
she was informed by the solicitor, that he had very 
reluctantly, and not without strong remonstrance, 
taken orders to sell as much of that young person’s little 
patrimony as would produce one thousand pounds.’ 
Robert sat suddenly down on a chair, for he felt as if 
about to fail; but when the peer, now at once reas- 
sured, stepped forward with real sympathy, he rose 
again as suddenly, smothering, with a mighty effort, a 
sob that swelled his chest almost to suffocation. 

‘ My lord,’ said he, ‘ I have already asked your pardon 
for my unjust suspicion: I now thank you from the 
bottom of my soul. The information you have given 
me cancels the debt that was between us— Farewell!’ 
and he left the room with a steady step. 

And this for me! said he to his own swelling heart, 
as he walked rapidly along the street—this for the out- 
cast of the Common! My great, my noble Sara! And 
to think that the highest stretch of generosity I can 
make in requital, is to give her the pain of my rejecting 
her offered sacrifice, and then to desert her forever! In 
the midst of his reflections he found himself, he knew 
not why or how, again at the door of the studio, and 
again he was told of another post-letter. It ran as 
follows :— 

‘Dear Bos—You will be surprised to hear from me 
so soon—and perhaps you did not expect to hear from 
me at all. But I must write what I have to say in few 
words, or I shall never get through, for I am not used 
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to it, and the pens are not so good now as we had them 
once on a day. Sara, besides, is not on any account to 
know of this, and the letter will be taken by myself to 
the post-office in the village—all on the sly. 

*The fact is, you must come down: if you leave 
England without doing so—if it is only for a day or 
two—I shall never be able to forgive you—at least, I 
don’t think so. Nobody can make any hand of Sara 
but you, for Elizabeth and I are not up to her; and 
she has fallen into such a lucination—I think my sister 
calls it that—as would astonish you. Sara, you know, 
has a nice little property of her own, just enough to 
keep her comfortable, and no more; but although this 
makes her comparatively rich, for she had nothing to 
depend upon before but the poor little trifle of pocket- 
money I could afford, she seems to have all on a sudden 
taken it into her head, that instead of rising into inde- 
pendence, she has fallen into the depths of poverty. Of 
course, she knows to the contrary, and talks grandly 
enough of her little fortune; but I mean, she goes on 
as if she was desperately poor—and, in short, dearly as 
I love Sara, I cannot help seeing that riches, instead of 
opening her views, have made her a sort of miser! 

‘She is up with daylight, working, working, working, 
when there is no need for it now. The gowns, and 
ornaments, and things she bought in London, she has 
hidden away, or else she changed her mind before 
leaving town, and sold them again. The new piano 
she ordered, and was in such a mighty impatience 
about, insisting upon its being here as soon as our- 
selves, has never come to hand; and she has taken 
such an affection for the old one, that used to put 
Elizabeth, not to talk of Miss Heavystoke, out of 
temper, that she says she is glad the people have dis- 
appointed her. The old gowns she had condemned she 
is now furbishing up, and piecing and darning; and 
she has refused an invitation to the vicar’s, Elizabeth 
thinks, to save the wear of her evening-dress—if she 
has an evening-dress to wear. 

*So you see, Bob, you must come down, and take her 
roundly to task in your own way. The thing is very 
serious, I assure you ; for this sort of lucination grows 
upon one, and I have heard of people starving them- 
selves to death, when they might have eaten guineas by 
the hundred. The poor girl, besides, is in indifferent 
spirits, which I daresay is a symptom; although Mr 
Seacole, who is here just now, does everything he can 
to amuse her, and sometimes takes her out to walk 
with him. Now do come, old, fellow, for I am very 
uneasy. You know it was you who was Sara’s master, 
not Miss Heavystoke ; you taught her to think and 
feel differently from the other girls of the Common; 
and I am sure she wouldn’t displease you in any | 
you were in earnest about, not for a thousand 
So no more till we meet from 

Your old friend and fencing-master, 
SEMPLE. 

*P.S.—I hope I have explained myself; but Sara 
reminds me in a very remarkable way of a young 
ensign of ours, who was placed in precisely the same 
position, and fell into precisely the same lucination. 
No—he didn’t come into a fortune, it is true ; indeed he 
rather, as it were, lost one, and was thus reduced to 
live on his pay, which he couldn’t do, and so was obliged 
every now and then to dine, as we soldiers say, with a 
friend in the country—that is, in a turnip-field. But 
I will tell you the story when you come down to the 
Common.’ 


This communication brought the nature of the love- 
sacrifice still more vividly into view. A sum of money 
is a very indefinite fact, and is regarded differently by 
different minds; but here we see stated distinctly the 
realities of which that is only in a vague and general 
sense the representative. Sara, by giving up her 
pecuniary independence, had devoted herself for his 


sake to a life of toil, retirement, poverty, and self- 
denial. She had relinquished the pleasures of society, 
the triumphs of youth and beauty, the gratifications of 
taste—content with the secret enjoyment of having 
done so for him! Robert, when he had finished the 
letter, allowed it to drop on the table, crushed his hands 
together as if in an agony of physical pain, and stood 
trembling from head to foot like a girl. But the will 
of the man was strong, and his power immense. To 
accept the sacrifice, and thus set the comfort and happi- 
ness of Sara’s whole life upon the cast, would be weak- 
ness or worse; to refuse it—to trust to the influence of 
years in calming the regrets of her heart, and in the 
meantime to fling himself headlong into the mélée, 
and strive desperately, franticly, with Fortune for her 
blessing, even as the patriarch of old strove with the 
angel of the Lord—was demanded by stern, ruthless, 
uncompromising principle. This hardness of character, 
for so it must be termed, was perhaps pardonable in 
him—the rescued vagrant—the regenerated child of 
sin, guilt, and infamy—the refined and accomplished 
gentleman, whose heart was seared from boyhood with 
recollections that made him recoil with a shudder 
from the lightest suspicion of dishonour. But we 
have no intention to defend him. The human heart at 
the best presents a fearful spectacle ; and few suspect 
the close and sisterly relationship that exists between 
the genii who govern it—Vice and Virtue. 

While he was still in the midst of the agitation of 
the conflict, the door of the studio suddenly opened, 
and Mr Driftwood almost tottered in, his face flushed, 
and his brow streaming with perspiration. 

‘Where’s that boy?’ cried he—‘never mind!’ and 
he threw himself into the sitter’s chair like a subsiding 
wave. ‘Thank goodness!’ he muttered—‘I could not 
have done twenty yards more for my life. Oaklands, 
this was unkind: you young fellows never think of 
your friends. I waited for you at Margery’s last night 
for two hours—I did, upon my honour: I hung on to 
the last drop of the half-pint. Where you could have 
been at so untimely an hour it is no business of mine 
to inquire, but I fear you are not so steady as I could 
wish you.’ 

*You see me now,’ said Robert, in an absent tone. 

‘Yes; but I ought by rights to have seen you hours 
ago, for I went up to Margery’s on as soon as 
it was light enough to find my way. Of course you 
were off. Your bed had been lain in—I suppose for 
five minutes, at the time when, as they say in the play, 
night was at odds with morning which was which ; and 
Margery was sure you would return to breakfast. Of 
course you didn’t; and then the old girl got alarmed, 
and went wringing her hands through the house as if 
they were to be clear-starched, and said she was sure 
= were off to Australia, just to dodge your destiny, 

the denowment, and break her heart. Well, 
well I hope the letter will make amends for all,’ and he 
began to search the pockets of his coat seriatim. 

‘What letter ?’ demanded Robert. 

*Oh, I'll tell you about that ;’ and he resumed his 
gossipping attitude. ‘You must know I looked into the 
Chequers yesterday, just to have a glance at the morn- 
ing paper. Well, there were two individuals there, Mr 
Poringer and Mr Slopper; and I saw the former, while 
the other was out of the room, fumbling with the clock 
—putting it back as it turned out. I am of course shy 
of talking to such persons, a modern master being in 
quite a different position ; but you may guess how I 
pricked up my ears when I gathered from their conver- 
sation, that Mr Slopper was carrying a letter in your 
favour from the Falcontowers to the Home Office, and 
that Mr Poringer was sent after him by Lord Luxton, 
without his daughter’s knowledge, to prevent its 
delivery before five o'clock. Upon this point the two 
individuals quarrelled, and Mr Slopper, if he had not 
been on duty, would fain have had a tussle with the 
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enemy. I made a sign to him not to balk his inclina- 
tion ; he understood what I would be at; and, in short, 
when Mr Poringer, with a scornful look of defiance, 
left the room for the back-yard, he gave me the letter, 
and I ran with it like a lamplighter. Well, you see, 
after all I was too late.’ 

late! Did you not talk of 

‘Hush, hush! I was too late. And so’—— 

‘If you have a letter in reply, give it me instantly !’ 

‘Well, there it is: but don’t put me out. It was 
after five before I reached the Home Office ; but seeing a 
gentleman coming down the steps, I put the dispatch 
into his hand at a venture. He opened, read it, and 
looked as if he was inwardly shaking his head and 
bending his brows; but there was another enclosed— 
addressed in a lady’s hand, I could see—and when he 
read that, he paused, hesitated, and then walked back 
into the office, desiring me to follow. In ten minutes 
I had the answer safe in my breast-pocket, and came 
off in triumph.’ Here the artist paused to observe his 
friend. Robert had rapidly glanced over the missive, 
and it was hard to tell at first the nature of the emotion 
it produced. But gradually the shock assumed the cha- 
racter of joy and exultation, chastened with thankfulness 
and a kind of awe. 

*Then it is all right?’ said Driftwood. ‘Am I to 
wish you joy?’ Robert could not speak yet, but he 
grasped the artist’s hand, and shook it with a vehemence 
that made him hollo. 

* Come, I say,’ cried the victim, ‘that willdo! This 
is the hand that paints, and if you put it out of order, 
you will receive no thanks from posterity, I can tell 
you. But just be quiet, will you? and let me conclude. 
It was of course proper to see Mr Slopper, to let him 
know how I had succeeded, before going on the hunt 
after you. The Chequers, however, was overflowing, 
and it was some time before I could ascertain that both 
the champions were off. In the absence of the prin- 
cipals, their seconds, Jim the Potboy and Taproom 
Tom were the heroes of the day, and every individual 
who entered the house considered it his bounden duty, 
somehow, to treat them to drink. Their account of 
the duel was favourable to both parties, each praising 
his own man: but, to speak conscientiously, I think it 
was a drawn battle. However, as the evening went 
on, the voices of both got more and more spongy and 
inarticulate. The Potboy, indeed, was able to take out 
even the late beer, but only as a machine, for by that 
time he was speechless; and Tom, towards the close, 
performed the taproom duties pretty much like a man 
walking in his sleep, till he incautiously sat down and 
rested his head against the wall, which held him fast 
till the next morning.’ 

But the artist rattled on to inattentive ears. Robert 
was striding up and down the floor, like a caged lion 
whose every step would have been a bound if space 
had permitted. The suddenness of the change, in fact, 
almost unfitted him for serious thought. His joy for 
a time resembled the exultation of youth, rejoicing 
it knows not why, in the mere consciousness of exist- 
ence. But by degrees he was able to comprehend his 
happiness, and at every examination the more perfect 
and wonderful it seemed. The official announcement 
of his appointment did not mention the name of Lord 
Luxton at all. The post was conferred upon him 
personally, in acknowledgment of admitted claims; and 
he was thus saved the contest that would have taken 
place in a mind constituted like his, as to the propriety 
of accepting a favour repented of by the patron and 
intended to be withheld. To whom was he indebted 
for a delicacy which enhanced so immensely the value 
of the gift? Robert stopped suddenly, as if transfixed 
by an arrow in the midst of his headlong strides. A 
thousand minute circumstances flashed upon his 
memory which shewed that Claudia, in the midst of all 
the caprices of her haughty and self-willed nature, had 


indulged some gentle and kindly feeling for him; he 
remembered the transitory character of her flashes of 
temper, and the womanly and touching submissiveness 
with which she had on various occasions listened to his 
serious remonstrance; and again the calling voice at 
the close of the'last interview shrieked in his ears, and 
without losing the preternatural, assumed more and 
more of the real. When Robert resumed his walk, it 
was more slowly, less exultingly. 

‘Well,’ said the artist, who had been watching him at- 
tentively, ‘have you got itover? Do you see your way?’ 

‘Partly,’ replied Robert; ‘ but there is nothing cer- 
tain under the sun. I must now go to pay my grateful 
thanks where they are due; then to make poor Mar- 
gery the happiest woman alive; and then ’—— 

‘Where then? You stop as if you had lost yourself 
somewhere.’ 

‘ Where I was once found. I must go to ascertain 
whether the mist has really cleared on Wearyfoot 
Common!’ 

His first visit—to the mansion of Lord Luxton—had 
the result he half anticipated. Not at home. A note, 
however, had been left for him, in anticipation of his 
call, and it was with profound emotion he read the 
cold formal words it contained, written as usual by 
Claudia, and as usual in a calm, clear, flowing, unim- 
passioned hand. It ran thus: ‘Lord Luxton and Miss 
Falcontower congratulate Mr Oaklands on having 
obtained his appointment. They regret being unable 
to do so personally, being on the eve of setting out on a 
foreign tour.’ 

Mrs Margery was in reality made the happiest 
woman alive—and the proudest. The beginning, at 
least, of the dénouement had arrived, and although 
this was somewhat different from her prophetic anti- 
cipations—what about it? Was there not position, 
fortune, independence, and what more would you have 
in the cards? A marriage, of course. That she had 
known from the very beginning ; that would come next 
as sure as fate; and that would end the dénouement. 
What a cheerful tea they had, to be sure! and how 
grand Mrs Margery was, with a cap that was the 
ne plus ultra of clear-starching, and her best china 
on the table, not to talk of the thin bread and butter 
and the hot muffins, with their own delicate taste 
enriched with the freshest of fresh butter! As Doshy 
—who was not long out of the secret—looked at 
Robert, her eyes imitated the astonishment of Molly’s ; 
and she would not for the world have sat down in his 
presence, even in her customary place near the door. 
After tea, however, he hurried away from his triumphs 
to the terminus at Euston Square; and in due time 
was rushing, at a speed more than three times that 
of the best appointed stage-coach, towards Wearyfoot 
Common. 

‘Mr Seacole does everything he can to amuse her, 
and sometimes takes her out to walk with him.’ These 
words from the captain’s letter, Robert kept mechani- 
cally repeating. What harm was there inthem? He 
did not know. Sara was in the very midst of her love- 
sacrifice for him; he knew her nature to be full of truth 
and nobleness; and yet the words came i 
again, like some air one cannot get rid of. As the night 
wore on, however, and he came nearer and nearer the 
part of the country where his fate was to be decided, 
the unreasonable sound was gradually drowned in a 
sweeter, loftier music. He pictured to himself the 
beautiful shame of Sara when she found that her secret 
was discovered—her passionate surprise when her gift 
was gratefully accepted—and her generous delight, 
untarnished by a thought of self at the moment, when 
she knew the rich and honourable fortune that had been 
showered upon her lover. His reflections were hardly 
interrupted by the slow pace to which the headlong 
speed of the train declined as they were arriving at the 
last station; but he turned his eyes mechanically 
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towards another train that was just leaving the place on 
its townward journey. A traveller was at the window 
gliding slowly past him, and the recognition was mutual. 
The face of the one was radiant with joy ; that of the 
other was illumined with a glare of rage and mortifica- 
tion. This was the last look that passed between Robert 
Oaklands and Adolphus Seacole. 


ASPIRATION AND ACHIEVEMENT. 


One evening in the spring of 1819, Thomas Moore 
wrote in his diary as follows :—‘ The sunset this even- 
ing was glorious : the thoughts that came over me while 
I looked at it, of how little I have done in‘ the world, 
and how much my soul feels capable of, would have 
made me cry like a child, if I had given way to them; 
but surely there is some better sphere for those who 
have but begun their race in this.’ The discrepancy 
between aspiration and achievement here expressed, is 
a thing which has been frequently lamented : most per- 
sons of any sensibility have at some time been troubled 
with a sense of it; yet notwithstanding all the manifold 
regrets it has occasioned, nobody appears to be benefited 
by the contemplation of former failures, but every new 
adventurer in the pursuits of life repeats the old expe- 
rience. To a limited apprehension, it would seem as if 
the greater part of the existence here allotted us were 
little more than an apprenticeship to the business of 
living; and that if ever we come to understand our 
authentic position and relations in the world, and how 
our time and talents might have been wisely and most 
effectually employed, it is at a stage of life when the 
journey is drawing to a close, and hardly an opportu- 
nity is left us to turn what we have been learning to 
account. 

Are we to suppose, then, that the life of man is 
essentially a failure? Were we created but to be 
baffled in our efforts to accomplish what all our 
instincts and intuitions urge us so imperatively to 
attempt? Plainly enough, men everywhere fall short 
of what they hope for, and what they aim after; it is 
the universal lamentation that the promise of existence 
is never realised ; but are we, therefore, to conclude that 
life is utterly a delusion, and that it is impossible to 
achieve the objects which, as active and discerning 
beings, we seem destined to pursue? Is it rationally 
conceivable that we are doomed by an _ inexorable 
Necessity to spend our strength in vain, and, in aiming 
to reach the heights of our desires, must for ever 
advance only to be prostrated by the force of hostile 
circumstances ? 

Life can never have been enforced upon us on such 
unfair conditions. That which we have been sent into 
the world to do, we are assuredly competent to perform. 
The Ideal of our existence undoubtedly admits of being 
wrought into a practical result, of taking shape and 
embodiment as a satisfactory realisation. What the 
Divine Power has proposed as the end of human life, 
that, in the nature of things, must be actually attain- 
able: for it is held as a fundamental principle, that 
God has ordained the wellbeing of humanity; and if 
this be a right conclusion, it must also be admitted 
that men are endowed with such capacities as are 
needed for the fulfilment of the divine intention. 
Without this adaptation of the constitution of human 
nature to the order and arrangements of the material 
creation, and to such moral conditions as men are ap- 
pointed to be conformable, there would be no happiness 
or wellbeing possible to mankind: men would be as 
unrelated aliens in the universe, cursed with faculties 
which they could not exercise, and exposed to an un- 
equal conflict with external powers, which must end 
only in their own confusion and defeat. Thus their 
destiny would be one of unmitigable misery: not the 
welfare, but the everlasting perplexity and despair of 


the human race would seem to be decreed; and over 
the portals of existence might be written, as above the 
gates of Dante’s hell— 


Abandon hope, all ye that enter here! 


It is our faith, at least, that God has built the world 
and created man for an end worthy of himself, and that 
in his wisdom he has not failed to provide the means 
by which the end may be accomplished. Undoubtedly, 
the powers of humanity are equal to all the tasks and 
duties required of it, and to the ultimate attainment of 
the grandest destination. In himself are centered all 
the attributes and faculties which, being appropriately 
developed, are essential to a man’s practical wellbeing. 
No portion of his constitution has been assigned to him 
without its corresponding use and adaptation. His 
wildest desires only indicate the range of his capacities. 
He has no thought or hope which points not to a possible 
accomplishment. He is born for the exercise of power, 
for conquest and dominion over the forces of external 
nature, for the command and government of his own 
riotous propensities, and for the general discernment and 
adoption of truth, order, and perfection. Small as he 
may look against the mass and incommensurable variety 
of the universe, he is invested with a potency of intel- 
lect and will which, considered in its results, may be 
justly pronounced august, and even splendid. Look 
how, through successive generations, he has changed 
the face of the visible creation: how different the aspect 
of the world since the days when the race began first 
to explore and work in it! The aggregate of achieve- 
ment here is literally incalculable! It was not all 
barren, that toil and enterprise of the foregone years 
and ages which we briefly denominate the past. 
Through difficulty and danger, man has wrought and 
suffered, and left imperishable works behind him. The 
visible realised world of towered cities, of nations, mon- 
archies, republics, and other manifold institutions, are 
all the product of his expansive brain and active hands, 
and, defective as they look in some respects, are grand 
enough to do him honour. Let us not disparage this 
wondrous being in whose image we are formed, and 
whose glorious breath we breathe; nor deny to our 
buried ancestry the homage which befits that worth 
and excellency whose memorial-stones are standing 
where last they worked and fell. For the habitable 
globe is in some sort the shrine and temple of the de- 
parted ages, and therein is gathered all the suffering 
and laborious dust that was spent in building it to the 
height and circumference of its visible magnificence ! 

Man, we repeat, is great, and equal to the destiny 
before him. Doubtless, in past times, he has consum- 
mated many errors, and in every successive day of his 
prolonged existence he is stiil liable to mistake and 
failure ; but, taking the measure of his blunders over a 
reasonable range of time, it will be seen that he steadily 
advances. The errors of 500 years ago were something 
very different from the ordinary shortcomings of to- 
day. A constant progress is visible in the ideas, the 
institutions, and moral tendencies which successively 
take possession of the world ; and through the prevailing 
influence of the ascendant principles, our humanity 
goes forward towards the perfecting of its nature. 
Whatsoever seeming retrogressions there may be, in 
the final comparison of the ages there is an undeniable 
advancement. And this is the consequence of an 
increasing and clearer knowledge of the ordained 
conditions of human life, and of a more strict obe- 
dience to the laws by which our existence is overruled. 
A perfect conformity to those conditions would result 
in the actual realisation of human welfare. Man would 
be no longer frustrated in his strivings after happiness, 
but in mind, body, and estate he would reach the full 
completion of his powers, and derive from their employ- 
ment a whole and perfect satisfaction. 

All shortcoming and imperfection in the ways of 
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human life, are the consequence of an insufficient 
adaptation of our nature to the appointed conditions 
of wellbeing. As an acute thinker has observed: 
‘Every suffering incident to the human body, from a 
headache up to a fatal illness—from a burn or a sprain 
to accidental loss of life, is traceable to the having 
placed that body in a situation for which its powers 
did not fit it. Nor is the expression confined in its 
application to physical evil; it comprehends moral evil 
also. Is the kind-hearted man distressed by the sight 
of misery? Is the bachelor unhappy because his means 
will not permit him to marry? Does the mother mourn 
over her lost child? Does the emigrant lament leaving 
his fatherland? Are some made uncomfortable by 
having to pass their lives in distasteful occupations, 
and others from having no occupation at all? The 
explanation is still the same. No matter what the 
special nature of the evil, it is invariably referrible to 
the one generic cause—want of congruity between the 
faculties and their spheres of action.’* To diminish the 
evil or discomfort of their situation, whatsoever the 
situation may chance to be, men must approach closer 
to the ideal law of their constitution—must seek, in 
short, to adapt their aims and purposes to the un- 
changeable conditions on which human welfare, and 
the success of its varied interests, are in the nature 
of things dependent. 

From the platform of this idea, we are readily enabled 
to apprehend the uses of aspiring inclinations. Their 
very presence in the mind would seem to indicate a 
natural and effective function; and this, on conside- 
ration, will be found to be the fact. The office of 
aspiration, as we take it, is to stimulate exertion, to 
induce the man to unfold the powers that are latent in 
his nature, and thus to bring him eventually to a state 
of mind and character whereby the ends of his creation 
may be answered. Whoever earnestly desires to accom- 
plish anything of eminent note or service in the world, 
may be usually considered as thereby giving token of 
a probable capacity in that direction. ‘The capabilities 
of man foreshadow that which he should do: every 
tendency within him has reference to the ends of his 
existence, and may be developed to the extent of its 
limitations, in working out the purposes of a rational 
activity. The nature of this activity is indicated by 
the leading aptitudes of the individual, which ought to 
determine the specialties of his education, and direct 
him toward pursuits in which he can most effectually 
manifest his powers. By endeavouring to realise his 
aspirations, he will best fulfil the objects of his being. 
To every man it may be said: Follow thy genius, that 
glowing load-star of thy destiny, and it will shine on 
thee as thou journeyest with a never-fading radiance, 
and guide thee through all untoward and perplexing 
paths, to the vocation and the duty which befits thee! 
Our life is so marred and fruitless, because we miss the 
work that is most appropriate to our faculties, or per- 
versely labour in the pursuit of objects that are not 
accordant with the authentic ends of our existence. 
Could every man apply himself to employments which 
are most suited to his capabilities, and, in his appointed 
calling, work only with a view to serviceable, sincere, 
and ennobling results, the measure of his achievement 
might still perchance fall short of his original aspi- 
rations; but, being commensurate with his powers, 
and conformable to the eternal laws, it could not fail 
to yield him that assurance of security and content- 
ment which by necessity proceeds from all faithfulness 
of action. As the very extravagance of our desires is 
designed to serve a purpose in our constitutional eco- 
nomy, it will be found eventually that the aspiration 
is no further in excess than is requisite for securing a 
sufficiency of achievement—that the one transcends 
the other just as the highest wave of the tide dashes 


further upon the shore than the rest of the waters will 
afterwards advance. 

That discrepancy between the desire and the accom- 
plishment, which was noticed at the beginning, in so 
far as it implies actual failure of performance, is the 
plain and natural consequence of a non-observance of 
the conditions of success. Aspiration may be mis- 
directed ; as when a man, under the influence of vanity 
or ambition, aims to achieve something beyond the 
compass of his faculties; or when actuated by impure 
and contracted motives, he seeks after a selfish or 
debasing gratification. If, after years of painful and 
unrewarded effort, he should find all his plans of 
aggrandisement or pleasure unsuccessful or unsufficing, 
it becomes him to understand that he has been work- 
ing in wrong directions, for objects and purposes that 
have no reference to his individual wellbeing, and 
which are therefore incapable of yielding him any 
abiding satisfactions. It is not for him to complain of 
the emptiness of life, or of the delusiveness of human 
expectation ; for his perverted existence has had no 
substantial hold on Nature; and her recompenses are 
stringently reserved for such only as live in conformity 
with her laws. Had he lived for Nature’s ends, and 
thus partaken of her benefits, he would not have pro- 
faned her majesty by questioning the perfection of her 
ordainments. The wisdom and celestial beauty that 
are in her would have won his love and admiration, 
and thrilled his soul with a sacred and impassioned 
thankfulness. Working in accordance with her ten- 
dencies, he might have realised whatever hope or 
yearning was grounded in his character, and made his 
life the manifestation of his noblest aims and strivings. 
When a man is true and faithful, ‘his ambition is 
exactly proportioned to his powers.’ He will aspire 
only after that which is possible to his genius, and be 
content with the result which he ¢an wring from his 
best exertions. Nothing more can be required of him ; 
and by nothing less can he be justified at the tribunal 
of the universe. Yet let us not account too much of 
the offences of error and shortcoming which needs must 
happen while we remain in this probationary state; 
for these are often but as the casual falls and stum- 
blings of a runner well intent upon the race; and 
the goal of well-doing may be reached, and the prize 
achieved, notwithstanding the accidents of the cuurse. 
When the inner purpose of a life is true, it will not 
be materially impaired by occasional details of defect. 
From the divine act of repentance a profounder faith 
may spring, and, through renewed effort and persis- 
tency, the lost ground may be recovered. A man will 
not advance himself by indulging in unavailing retro- 
spections, nor anywise better his estate by deploring 
his instability. The authentic objects of his life are 
to be gained only by present action, by doing here and 
now that which has hitherto been left undone, and thus 
progressively atoning for the deficiencies of the past. 
Neglected opportunities may never again return, but 
always the possibilities of to-day are such that at least 
something may be done. By steadily pursuing the 
Ideal, when the soul is once open to discern it, a man 
undoubtedly ascends nearer to that perfection for which 
his awakened nature longs, and in the round of his 
development fulfils his appointed destination. 

And there is finally, as Moore says, the consideration 
that some other sphere awaits us, where perchance we 
may start on a new career, instructed by the expe- 
riences of this, and be permitted to work out our 
incomplete endeavours. ‘The soul, in its yearning after 
a perfect life, and an unfailing blessedness, instinc- 
tively believes in immortality, and earnestly looks 
thitherward for the consummation of its hopes. Won- 
drous and beautiful as is this our sublunary existence, 
considered as a scene for labour, discipline, moral cul- 
ture, and reasonable enjoyment, it is yet so circum- 


* Herbert Spencer's Social Statics, p. 59. 


scribed by pains and dangers, so interfused with cares 
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and sorrows, so perplexed by doubt and difficulty, that 
altogether it would seem to suggest to us the need 
and certainty of another state, of larger and less en- 
cumbered adaptations, wherein the enfranchised soul 
of man may act with greater liberty, and realise more 
commensurate and enduring results. How grand a 
consolation does such a faith afford us! Whosoever 
in this hour groaneth under intolerable burdens, to him 
it gives assurance of an ultimate liberation. Under 
whatsoever hardship, privation, or disappointment it 
may be thy present lot to suffer, a day is coming when 
it will all be ended; when thy battered argosies of 
adventure on this troublous time-element shall be 
anchored in eternal harbours, and thyself landed on 
the unchanging shore, where the sky is never ruffled 
by storm or cloud, and the unobstructed sun shines on 
in splendour and serenity for ever! 


PRISONERS OF WAR 
,Prisoxers of war! Alas, how many hearts were almost 
daily wrung at that brief announcement of the fate 
that had befallen those dear to them during the great 
struggle which terminated forty years ago! We, of a 
later generation, know little of the meaning of the 
words beyond what we have learned from books, and 
in conversation with those of our seniors who yet sur- 
vive, to relate their sad and thrilling reminiscences 
of the last European war. Once more, three of the 
greatest powers in the world are engaged in conflict ; 
but the whirligig of time brings about strange changes ; 
and England and France, no longer deadly enemies, 
fraternise to chastise the mighty northern power 
which so materially aided Britain and her allies in 
consummating the overthrow of Napoleon the Great. 
Erelong, it is almost a matter of certainty that thou- 
sands of prisoners of war will be made on both sides ; 
and without speculating at all as to their probable 
treatment, it will be interesting to refer to the condi- 
tion of such victims of what our gallant Gallic friends 
coolly call la fortune de la guerre, towards the termina- 
tion of the last general war. In doing this, we are, of 
course, not actuated by the slightest desire to resusci- 
tate slumbering or forgotten national animosities— 
we merely wish to convey a little information on the 
subject as a matter of history. We have taken some 
pains to gather materials of a reliable nature, and 
believe that whatever we have occasion to state, may 
be received as generally authentic. | 
Among our earliest personal reminiscences is one, 
which, although trifling in itself, is yet significant and 
pertinent to our present theme. Our mother had a 
curious work-box, composed of flattened and stained 
common straw, glued on thin slips of deal, in a very 
ingenious and elegant fashion; and much did it excite 
our admiration when a child. To our inquiries respect- 
ing it, she told us that it was wrought by one of the 
French prisoners of war confined—if we remember 
aright—at Weedon Barracks, in Northamptonshi a 
famous depét for these unfortunate men, several thou- 
sand of whom were at one time incarcerated there. 
The French are proverbial for their ingenuity; and 
when prisoners of war, they were accustomed to fabri- 
cate, out of the commonest materials, an immense 
variety of pretty little articles of utility or ornament. 
The work-box alluded to was made from a bit of 
fuel-wood, and the straw of the poor captive’s bed; 
and many highly ingenious toys and knickknacks were, 
fashioned, we have heard, out of the larger meat-bones 


which the prisoners’ teeth had previously well polished. 
The painful tedium of captivity was mitigated by these 
employments, and the articles produced were sold to 
visitors ; the money thus earned enabling the prisoners 
to purchase the comforts and necessaries of which, in 
many instances, they were in pressing need. It was 
generally remarked at the period, that the bulk of the 
English prisoners of war in France never turned their 
hands to any account in a similar way, and hence it 
was broadly inferred that the English were decidedly 
inferior in ingenuity and industry to the French. This 
is only partially true. In the first place, those English 
soldiers and others who had been bred to sedentary 
or handicraft trades, such as tailoring, shoemaking, 
cabinet-making, &c., pursued them in captivity, if 
circumstances permitted; and secondly, we are as- 
sured on very excellent authority, that it was useless 
for those prisoners who were not of any regular 
trade, to exercise their skill in the same way as 
Frenchmen did in England, for the simple reason, that 
there was no market for their productions, as the 
French people living near the depéts were too poor 
to purchase such things, or were indisposed to do so. 
Otherwise, knowing as we do how ingenious and quick 
to learn any light kind of handiwork English sailors 
usually are, we feel confident that they, at least, would 
have preferred earning a little pocket-money to spend- 
ing their time in idleness. We recollect reading in the 
newspapers, that a certain noble English duke not long 
deceased, had the misfortune to be detained a prisoner 
of war in France for the space of four years, and from 
some cause not being able to obtain remittances from 
his friends, he is said to have actually learned tailoring, 
and by the exercise of shears and needle maintained 
himself! Whether this is true or not, we cannot say ; 
but at anyrate it is certain that many English gentle- 
men were compelled by circumstances to labour in 
different ways for their support during a detention 
which in some cases lasted nearly a dozen weary years. 

Towards the conclusion of the war, the number of 
French prisoners in Great Britain averaged at least 
70,000. Of this immense body, many had been cap- 
tives from the renewal of the war—after the brief and 
delusive peace of Amiens—in 1803. The majority were 
of course sailors and soldiers, the civilians being chiefly 
passengers taken in ships. Officers, and civilians en- 
titled to rank as gentlemen, were allowed to reside on 
parole within assigned limits and on certain conditions ; 
and if they did not sanguinely anticipate a speedy ter- 
mination to the protracted war, they at least looked 
forward with hope to the possibility of being exchanged 
for Englishmen of corresponding rank, prisoners in 
France ; and as they were generally kindly treated and 
well received in good society, their position, although 
painful to men of spirit who longed to distinguish 
themselves in their several professions, was at least 
endurable, and, in some few cases, happy enough. One 
French prisoner of high rank, whose name we can- 
not at this moment recall, was, during the greater 
period of his detention, an honoured of the Duke 
of Devonshire, at his princely seat of Chatsworth, in 
Derbyshire; and on subsequently visiting the duke, 
after the conclusion of the war, he is said to have 
declared, that the happiest period of his life was when 
he was a prisoner on parole in England. From 1803 
to 1814, several hundreds of French commissioned 
officers broke their parole, and escaped from England. 
The number of English officers who acted in a similarly 
discreditable manner, and escaped from France, was 
proportionately much smaller. The common soldiers 
and sailors were of course not admitted to parole, but 
were confined in barracks and prisons, where they 
managed to beguile the tedious hours of captivity— 
which in their case was anything but a light affliction 

—by games of amusement, - by occupying them- 
selves as they best might in the little industrial 
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employments before mentioned. From 1803 to 1814, 
both inclusive, 122,440 French prisoners were brought 
to England (the majority came in 1808, 1809, 1810); 
and of these, 10,341 died in prisons; 17,607 were ex- 
changed, or sent to France invalids on parole; and the 
residue were liberated at the peace. 

As to the distribution of these prisoners in depdts, it 
will suffice to record that, in September 1813, fourteen 
prison-ships at Portsmouth harbour held 9227; Fortune 
Prison, near Portsmouth, 3972 ; Dartmoor Prison, 6572 ; 
and other large prisons, each contained several thou- 
sands. The French prisoners dreaded nothing more 
than to be put on board the hulks or prison-ships, for 
many doleful and ridiculously exaggerated pictures of 
the condition of captives in these vessels were indus- 
triously circulated by French writers ; but in reality, the 
treatment of prisoners on board them was far from into- 
lerable. Some degree of severity was unavoidable, but 
the prisoners were humanely treated on the whole, and 
their allowance of food was larger in quantity and supe- 
rior in quality to that of English prisoners in France. 
The prison-hulks were great ships of the line, and were 
cleared of all obstructions on each deck, so as to be as 
roomy and airy as possible, and they usually received 
600 to 800 prisoners each; so that, even adding the 
guard, a three-decker, clear of all lumber, might con- 
tain some 900 men without much overcrowding. The 
officers in charge paid great attention to keeping the 
decks clean and dry, the prisoners’ bedding well aired, 
and the ship thoroughly ventilated ; and the result was, 
that the number of sick at one time did not average 
2 per cent.—much less than in many of the prisons on 
shore. We do not mean to deny that French prisoners 
occasionally suffered cruel and indefensible treatment ; 
but such cases were exceptional, for the government 
issued strict and minute orders for the due control and 
humane regulation of the unfortunate captives. Much 
would, of course, depend on the personal character of the 
chief officer in charge of a hulk, or the governor of a 
shore-prison ; for if he were a harsh and cruel man, he 
could, and, we fear, in some instances, did render the 
existence of the poor fellows committed to his charge 
miserable in the extreme. We conclude this part of 
our subject by mentioning, that the dress worn by the 
French soldiers and sailors in our hulks and prisons, 
and in which the majority of them returned to their 
own country, consisted of coarse yellow trousers and 
jacket, and a red waistcoat; this degrading species of 
uniform being adopted to lessen their chances of escape, 
by rendering them easily recognisable. 

Now let us cross the Channel, and see how matters 
were managed in /a belle France. We never met with 
any reliable account of the average number of English 
prisoners in France during the last war, but believe 
that 20,000 or 25,000 may be taken as the maximum; 
and of these a considerable number were travellers 
and tem residents, who were most unjustifiably 
detained by the great Emperor, whose conduct in this 
respect naturally has excited much indignant com- 
ment. These detenues—officers of the army and navy, 
masters and mates of merchantmen, and passengers in 
the latter—were all admitted to parole in France under 
certain restrictions. English prisoners, both those 
admissible to parole and those doomed: to personal 
confinement, were sent to fortified towns far in the 
interior—in some cases, even under the shadow of the 
Pyrenees—in order that distance from the coast might 
reduce to the minimum their opportunities of eventual 
escape. Yet, in spite of this, not a few did contrive 
to triumph over every obstacle, and reach England 
after many hardships and dangers. All prisoners were 
escorted to their appointed depéts by gendarmes, who, 
by the way, were fine picked soldiers, who had seen 
much service in the army, and were of two classes—one 
a@ pied, and one @ cheval. Owing to the distance of 


most of the depéts from the coast, the journey of the 


prisoners—generally performed on foot—often occupied 
many days, and was accompanied with every species 
of hardship. Moreover, these gendarmes were nearly 
always severe, and often brutal, in the exercise of 
their plenary powers. They not unfrequently hand- 
cuffed the prisoners — officers, men, and passengers 
indiscriminately—and compelled them to march under 
this degrading restraint, being themselves held respon- 
sible for the safe delivery at the depét of all intrusted 
to their charge. 

Prisoners on parole were free in the town assigned 
for their residence—having merely to report themselves 
and attend muster, and be ever at hand when required 
—but were not allowed to wander in the locality 
beyond assigned limits, or to be absent during the 
night. If they transgressed, their indulgences were 
restricted, or altogether withdrawn; and if they at- 
tempted to escap itting the moral crime 
which stigmatised them as evades de de—and were 
retaken, they were usually sent to share the hard lot of 
the common prisoners. Otherwise, if they conducted 
themselves properly, they had little to complain of 
on the score of treatment, for the French 
bourgeois, generally, behaved towards them with kind- 
ness and cordiality ; and not a few sprightly French 
demoiselles gave their hands in marriage to English 
officers and detenues. The French government allowed 
them about L.1, 5s. per month, which, of course, was 
very inadequate for their subsistence; and those who had 
not friends able to remit them money from England, 
were sadly off. The majority, however, were in receipt 
of frequent remittances from home, and they liberally 
subscribed to a fund for the relief of their poorer fellow- 
captives on parole. The French government made 
regular allowances to all officers. Colonels and post- 
captains, for example, received about L.4 monthly, and 
other officers of the army and navy in proportion to 
their rank. Masters and matesof English merchantmen, 
and passengers taken prisoners in the latter, received 
from their own government as much as the French 
assigned them nominally for subsistence. Altogether, 
considerable sums of money were circulated in the 
towns where English prisoners were confined ; and we 
daresay that the shopkeepers would have reason to 
regret the day when peace released their British cus- 
tomers. What the allowance to French prisoners in 
England by their own government was, we are not 


aware. 
prisoners were rigorously confined 

within the walls of fortresses, and, in some instances, 
had real reason to complain of the wretched accom- 
modation assigned them in the shape of lodging. 
Those who were aged, or of weakly constitution, or 
wounded and broken-spirited, were soon released from 
their sufferings by death. The prison allowance con- 
sisted of brown—or rather black—bread, a small 
portion of poor meat and vegetables, soup maigre, &c. ; 
and the pay in money was a sou and a half—not quite 
three farthings—per diem. From a fund raised by 
public subscription in England, they also received the 
sum of one penny daily ; and the masters and mates 
of merchantmen participated in this small but wel- 
come addition to their means of subsistence. As brandy 
and other spirits were exceedingly cheap, they frequently 
contrived to get intoxicated, and altogether were most 
refractory gentlemen, giving endless trouble, in every 
conceivable shape, to the incensed officials in charge. 
Amply did they sustain the proverbially reckless 
ish seamen, and in the shape of 

work they did nothing whatever but make a few articles 
for their personal use. Their time was spent in playing 
rough games of every description, singing, speechifying, 
fighting, drinking, and taunting and defying the French 
frog-eating mounseers, all and sundry, who, by the by, 
often made them rue their mad pranks. Insubordina- 
tion was commonly punished by separate confinement, 
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with bread and water; and, worst of all, and unendur- 
able to English Jack, a total deprivation of tobacco— 
far harder for his philosophy to bear than the stoppage 
of his grog! But any personal assault on the soldiers 
or the gendarmes was a most serious offence, the punish- 
ment of death being assigned to the crime of striking 
a gendarme; and in some instances this terrible and 
outrageous penalty was actually carried into effect! 
The prison-dress consisted of gray jacket and trousers, 
and a straw-hat. From one cause or other, all classes 
of prisoners, including detenues and officers on parole, 
were liable to be suddenly removed to a different and 
often very distant depédt, which was always a severe 
punishment in itself, owing to the hardships invariably 
endured whilst en route. Many prisoners died on the 
way during these removals. 

The limits we have assigned ourselves for this article 
will not permit us to enter on further details concerning 
the condition of prisoners of war in France, and we now 
proceed to say a little about the treatment of common 
prisoners of war in another country at the same period. 
Subsequently to the terrible, and, in our private opinion, 
unjustifiable, bombardment of Copenhagen in 1807, a 
considerable number of prisoners—consisting chiefly of 
the crews of British merchant-vessels, and men-of- 
war’s-men captured in boats belonging to their respec- 
tive ships—fell into the hands of the naturally exas- 
perated Danes. Most of them were captured in the 
Sound, the Cattegat, and the two Belts, and they 
appear to have generally been sent in the first instance 
to Copenhagen, which was yet smoking in ruins from 
the effect of British shells and Congreve-rockets. Dur- 
ing a personal sojourn at Copenhagen, we have literally 
felt our blood thrill with shame when the Danes 
described to us the devastation thus effected by our 
countrymen long time before we opened our eyes on 
this troublous world. We mention this, because it 
shews the Danes had unusual cause to receive British 
prisoners with angry and bitter feelings; yet, to their 
honour be it spoken, they treated their captives with 
humanity, and avoided all measures of unnecessary 
harshness. 

At Copenhagen—where the cost of living was then 
high—the English prisoners were allowed 1s. daily to 
provide themselves with food; but on being marched to 
Randers and other depts, their pay was reduced to 
5d. per diem. Small as this was, we believe it was 
quite as much as the Danish government could afford ; 
and it must be borne in mind that provisions were 
then, and are now, very cheap in small remote towns 
of Denmark. Nevertheless, the prisoners fared but 
scantily, as they had to employ contractors to supply 
them with food for their money ; and we may perhaps 
safely assume that the commissaries did not neglect to 
squeeze a considerable profit out of the pay. The food 
they furnished consisted of Danish black rye-bread 
—which we can testify is very wholesome and nourishing 
stuff—milk, pease-soup, beef and pork, fish, &c.—all 
good enough, but insufficient in quantity to satisfy a 
hungry English sailor, who is invariably blessed with 
a keen appetite and unlimited power of digestion. 
Those who had any money in their possession at the 
time of capture, or who subsequently received remit- 
tances from England, of course could procure what- 
ever food or necessaries they required, but the great 
majority were penniless. 

Above 300 sailors were confined at Randers in a sort 
of brick barrack of two floors, each consisting of a single 
large room. It may be readily conceived that extreme 
inconvenience and misery resulted from the confinement 
of 150 men crowded together night and day in a single 
room. Some slept in hammocks, and others on straw- 
beds on the floor. Stoves warmed the room, and 
wooden seats were provided for the use of the prisoners, 
whose health suffered principally from the bad ventila- 
tion. During the day they were allowed exercise, if 


the weather permitted ; but, on the whole, they were on 
short allowance of fresh air, a deprivation which sailors, 
of all men, feel most severely, as they are accustomed 
to spend their lives inhaling the pure open sea-breezes. 
Another cause of suffering was that of being miserably 
supplied with clothing for so cold a climate; but the 
Danish people in the neighbourhood kindly gave all the 
clothes they could spare to the prisoners, and sometimes 
subscribed to furnish them with extra rations and 
indulgences, and in various other ways manifested great 
humanity. We regret to have to add that, as a body, 
our captive fellow-countrymen behaved very ungrate- 
fully towards the sympathising Danes, whom they 
robbed and outraged on several occasions in a most 
discreditable manner. Nor was their conduct to one 
another any better. The life they led in prison reflected 
little honour on their country in any respect. They 
were perpetually quarrelling, fighting, gambling, and 

i y misconducting themselves so outrageously, 
that the severe punishment of ringleaders became 
absolutely necessary to restore anything like order. 
The quiet, phlegmatic Danes were scandalised and 
amazed at the behaviour of their incorrigible captives, 
and were much more anxious to get rid of them on any 
terms than to keep them, for, as nearly all were penni- 
less sailors, they of course brought no money into the 
country, but cost it money to keep them, which Den- 
mark could very ill afford. To such an extent did 
the gambling spirit, especially, prevail among the 
sailors, that they would stake their pay, their rations of 
food, in advance, and even the clothes they wore on their 
backs. One fruitful cause of fights was the frequency 
of theft among them—the law of meum and tuum being 
held in very little respect. ‘They were not ashamed to 
beg regularly and importunately of the poor country- 
people, or of visitors, and would do almost anything to 
raise means for a debauch. The quieter among them 
spent their time in spinning interminable yarns, singing 
patriotic songs, reading the few books in the possession 
of the prisoners, or making articles of wearing-apparel 
for their own use. Most of the prisoners taken by the 
Danes at this period, appear to have been released in 
the course of a year or eighteen months, only to be 
delivered up to English men-of-war cruising in the 
Sound or the Belts, on board which ships of King 
George they were immediately asked to enter, or, if 
they refused, were kept as pressed men, and subjected 
to a discipline which would perhaps make some of 
them sigh for the idle licence of a Danish prison, in 
spite of its poor rations and worse lodging. We may 
remark, that although the English sailors made re- 
peated efforts to escape from Randers and other depots, 
they were unsuccessful in nearly every instance, being 
soon retaken, and brought back to prison, where they 
were generally flogged, for the benefit of example, and 
the liberty of themselves and their fellow-captives was 
still more restricted for the future. In France, also, the 
escape, or even the attempted escape, of one or two out 
of hundreds of prisoners, invariably caused the whole 
number to be punished by severer restraints. Common 
prisoners of war are almost sure to become thoroughly 
demoralised during their captivity. 

In conclusion, it appears to us that the lot of a pri- 
soner of war, even in its mildest and most humane form, 
is a grievous misfortune, especially if the war proves 
protracted, and the prisoner is not soon exchanged or 
sent home invalided. Nor is the mere fact of being 
a prisoner—sad, degrading word!—even with the 
amelioration of being on parole and supplied with 
money, so trifling a misfortune in itself as some may 
imagine. It is a very trying thing to feel that your 
personal liberty is restricted, that you must live within 
certain assigned bounds, and be at the beck and nod of 
possibly insolent officials, whose government can order 
your removal to a distant depét at a moment's notice, 
or, for any act of carelessness or evasion of parole on 
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your part, reduce you to share the miserable lot of 
common prisoners of war. Reader! we beseech your 
sympathy and aid in behalf of the poor prisoner of 
war, no matter whether he is Englishman in Russia, 
or Russian in England. 


THE MONTH: 
THE LIBRARY AND THE STUDIO. 


THE LIBRARY, 
Memoirs and Political and Military Correspondence of 
King Joseph. By A. duCasse. Vols. ii. and iii—It is 
curious to examine the correspondence between a great 
genius—who had raised himself from a subaltern to an 
emperor, and from being unable to get credit at a 
pastry-cook’s shop at Valence on the Rhone, to holding 
all Europe, excepting England, at his feet—and a 
weak-brained man whom he set upon a throne merely 
because he was his brother. Not one of Napoleon’s 
instructions to king Joseph was ultimately carried 
out. The principal, indeed the whole of the interest 
of these pages, lies in the Emperor’s dispatches. It 
is evident that he finds that he must think for 
both. For himself, he says he has a habit of thinking 
for himself ‘for three or four months before, and 
always preparing for the worst’—a striking proof 
of Napoleon’s mental powers and determination. His 
dispatches are usually curt, and most emphatically to 
the point. The coolness with which he points out to 
his brother the manner in which he is to go about seiz- 


of the monks, by diminishing the number of convents, 
is amusing. He counsels him to range around him 
one hundred generals, colonels, and others, and settle 
upon them and their families the plundered fiefs, both 
of Naples and Sicily. He thinks that both Bernadotte 
and Massena ought to be fitted with large fiefs that 
would set up themselves and their families. This 
scheme he would adopt for Piedmont and Italy, and 
between these countries and Naples there would result 
a fortune for three or four hundred French officers, all 
holding by primogeniture. In a few years, the French 
families would intermarry with the great families of 
the country, and the crown would be so firmly estab- 
lished, that Joseph could dispense with a French army 
—a point at which it was necessary to arrive. 

But though Napoleon could see through three or 
four months, and be prepared for the result, he could 
not see so readily through a few years. He writes to 
his brother, that Prussia, in spite of its protestations, 
‘shall be crushed or disarmed.’ As for Russia, he 
did not care what it liked—it ‘was too distant to be 
hurtful.’ These last few words convey a striking proof 
of how signally Napoleon’s passionate ambition over- 
came his reason. Prevented from attacking England 
by Trafalgar, he suddenly dashed at Russia, which 
‘was too distant to be hurtful.’ 

Ladak, Physical, Statistical, and Historical, with 
Notices of By A. Cunningham. 
Allen & Co.—Here we have a sort of fairy-land, where, 
amid mountains of everlasting snow, you find, during 
the short summer, barley and wheat fields, and even 
such delicate fruits as apricots. In the comparatively 


into four races, speaking different languages, holding 
different faiths, and practising different manners and 
customs. They are fond of ornaments and decorations, 
and are exceedingly convivial—singing and dancing 
mingling in all their festivities. A striking feature 
among the poorer classes in Ladak is—that one woman 
has several husbands, who must be all brothers. The 
rich, however, like other people in that region, have 
two or three wives. In respect to the Ladak shawls, 
the best kinds are sold at from L.10 to L.60 per pair. 


small district of Ladak, the inhabitants are divided | fi 


backs of the Tibet sheep; indeed, all the merchandise 
of the country is carried down by them to Yarkland, a 
central market-place. 

One of the dreadful scourges of Ladak is the occa- 
sional formation of a huge glacier, high up among the 
mountains, and in the course of the Indus. This first 
dams back the water of the higher Indus, until it 
accumulates into a great lake, and then, unable to 
stand the pressure, and partially melted by the heat 
of the summer and the earth, it suddenly bursts, and 
lets loose a roaring wall of water through the steep 
valley of the river. ‘The worst of these fearful inunda- 
tions was the last, which took place in June 1841. 
First, there was heard a low murmuring among the 
mountains, which gradually increased, until some one 
said: ‘Look, it is the river!’ and suddenly it was 
perceived that the river was racing furiously down 
in an absolute wall of mud, carrying with it a whole 
camp of soldiers, peasants, tents, domestic animals, fur- 
niture, huts, trees, and everything that was movable. 
In Kadak, it swept off all the villages, trees, corn, and, 
in fact, all the property, and much of the arable soil, 
and then went roaring and spreading down into the 
low country, bearing desolation across the whole con- 
tinent of India. In Ladak, most of the inhabitants 
escaped with their cattle up the hills; but below, the 
loss of life was as much as that of property. 

The public are much indebted to Major Cunningham 
for this work. It depicts, not in a very literary style, 
indeed, but with great minuteness, and in the greatest 
detail, the entire features, physical, moral, and social, 


ing the crown-lands, the family fiefs, and the property | of Ladak 


Modern German Music, Recollections and Criticisms. 
By Henry F. Chorley. Smith, Elder, & Co.—This 
gentleman is well known in the musical world of 
London, by the peculiarity of his musical opinions, 
the fantastic nature of his phraseology, and his deter- 
mined system of opposition on some point of harmony, 
melody, or general style, to every foreign musician 
except two— Mendelssohn, and a certain pianoforte 
playing Dr Liszt. Beginning with Bach and Gluck, 
he proceeds in a tone of condemnation through 
the whole bead-roll of immortal genius, including 
Spohr, whom he rails at most unmercifully, without 
understanding him, and Beethoven, on whom he pro- 
nounces the following judgment, apropos of the quar- 
tetts of the ‘third period,’ the most glorious of the 
series, to those who understand them :—‘ His ear had 
ceased to be able to keep account of or keep watch 
over the limits which separate sonority, suspense, and 
cacophancy.’ Of Mozart he says, that ‘there is no 
single work by Mozart in any style than which some 
other single work, having greater interest, by some 
other composer, could not be cited.’ These sentences 
suffice to shew the general tone of Mr Chorley’s book, 
from which, however, we are happy to except his ‘ Last 
Days of Mendelssohn.’ 

Professor Wilson of Edin! is dead. The voice 
of the redoubted Christopher North will be heard no 
more. Thus is one most remarkable man deducted 
from the lists of living genius, perhaps leaving no 
more remarkable successor. Wilson has been lost to 
us at sixty-nine. There was something arresting in 
the man, both physically and intellectually. A fine 
gure approaching six feet, a handsome countenance 
full of eloquent expression, vivid muscular movements, 
told, as he swept through the streets of Edinburgh, 
fully as much upon the eyes of men, as his brilliant 
articles in Blackwood’s Magazine told upon their under- 
standings and their feelings. He was one of those poets 
to whom the i mechanism of poetry is only a 
bondage, and who do not bring their full force to bear 
till, breaking these fetters, they launch into the realms 
of prose. The floods of comic humour and lofty elo- 
quence which he poured through the Noctes Ambrosiane 
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of twenty years ago, gave him his strongest hold upon 
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the public. At the same time his geniality of nature 
endeared him immensely in the circles of private life. 
He was continually surrounded by a staff of young 
literary aspirants, who made him something very like 
an idol. He was only unfortunate in his political 
demonstrations, none of which have been approved by 
time. No one, however, doubted his good faith, and 
his assistance in latter years to the cause of popular 
instruction fully expiated all earlier mistakes. 

The people of Edinburgh have resolved to do him 
the honour of a public statue, and a subscription for 
that purpose is meeting with extensive support. 


THE STUDIO, 

We had, a few days ago, the pleasure of witnessing, 
in the great hall in the Euston Square terminus of 
the London and North-western Railway, the inaugura- 
tion of the statue of George Seephenson, the real Rail- 
way King, the originator of the locomotive, the thinker- 
out and worker-out of the whole detail of the rail- 
way system, from the grand discovery of the blast-pipe 
to the invention of the steam-whistle. The work is by 
Mr E. H. Baily, R.A.; and it exhibits, in a marble 
statue about eight feet high, a happy medium between 
the colossal and the idea of a man elevated above the 
average of humanity. The burly form and nobly 
intellectual countenance of the great railway hero, 
has been most successfully represented by Mr Baily, 
partly from the picture by Lucas, and partly from 
the sculptor’s personal recollections of that great man, 
who rose from the lowest drudgery of the coal-pit 
to invent the magnificent principle of the blast-pipe, 
which, by making steam create speed, makes speed 
create steam, and vice versa; who threw a railway 
over the Chat Moss—a feat pronounced the triumph 
of engineering; a man who has designed and executed 
in all their details 5000 miles of railway, and on whose 
lines you may travel from London to the border; and 
through whose hands have passed, and usefully passed, 
more scores of millions of money 
estimated. 

At the competition in Westminster Hall some seven 
years ago for high-art pictures on a large scale for the 
decoration of the Westminster Palace, Mr C. Lucy 
won a prize amongst an enormous ber of 
titors, for a picture containing nearly twenty figures 
of the leading men of the Pilgrim Fathers, with their 
wives and children—at the moment of being addressed 
by their pastor, Mr Robinson, before setting sail in 
the Speedwell and the Mayflower. The faces of the 
principal personages are portraits; while those of the 
others whose likeness was not attainable are skilfully 
turned away, rather adding to than detracting from 
the general effect. Among the portraits are those of 
Mr Carner, who was the first governor, but who 
perished in the dreadful pestilence which swept off 
more than half of the founders of America. Another 
of the portraits is that of Mary Chilton, who was the 
first who stepped upon the then desolate shore, and 
christened the bay New Plymouth, from the name of 
the last port the Mayflower touched at in England. 
Mr Lucy’s work is a very noble one, and well deserves 
a place in a national institution. The grouping is 
marvellous—at once perfectly artistic and perfectly 
natural, the whole assemblage being slightly divided 
into three groups, each harmonising with the other, 
the centre one being somewhat elevated upon a low 
ledge of rocks. Both the drawing and the colouring 
are admirable. The left arm and hand of Mr Robinson 
are remarkable specimens of fore-shortening, and alto- 
gether the work does great credit to English art. It 
has been in the hands of Mr Burnett, the well-known 
engraver, for a line representation, which we understand 
is nearly, if not entirely, finished. 

Looking in the other day at one of the Messrs 
Christie and Manson’s private views—of a cabinet of 


than has yet been | ing 


the ‘choicest pictures ’"—we hardly found the general 
run of the works to equal the description. True, there 
were many admirable works, chiefly of the Dutch and 
Flemish school. The gem of the Madonnas was, in 
our estimation, a sketch or a study for a great work by 
Murillo. The Virgin and Child are represented amid 
clouds, with a company of child-angels most artisti- 
cally grouped around. The holy beauty beaming from 
the mother’s face is managed to be shewn in a wonder- 
fully small space, and the graceful ease of her reclining 
attitude at once strikes the eye. The two principal 
Italian works of the Madonna class are a Mater Dolorosa 
by Carlo Dolce, the face of the Dolorosa having no 
more expression of anguish than that of the most 
unconcerned personage ; the merits of the picture—if 
they are merits—being the intense vividness and rich- 
ness of the colouring. The other was a Virgin in 
Prayer, by Domenichino. The Dutch and Flemish 
pictures, however, form the largest and best part of 
the collection. We have often wondered that men of 
such undoubted genius as Teniers and Ostade should 
continually practise the abominable style of art re- 
presenting the worst canaille of their country—the 
ugliest, dirtiest boors they ean find out —drink- 
ing, gambling, smoking, seated on chairs with three 
legs, on forms and barrels, in a dark dirty hovel; 
while a drab of a woman draws the liquor, and 
boors as ugly and filthy as the others stand around, 
drink, smoke, and watch the game. Were it not for the 
consummate painting and extraordinary faithfulness 
to all minutiz of detail, these pictures would never 
have endured so long. We prefer the Dutch and 
Flemish artists who depict the comfortable houses and 
the comfortable families of the substantial citizens 
of Ghent, Antwerp, and Liege, amid the elaborately 
carved furniture and the ancient hangings which the 
Flemings love—with perhaps a Rubens upon the 
wall—or the landscape, the river flowing lazily, poplars 
and willows clustering on its banks; villages, consist- 
of large one-story houses, built close to the river, 
with the willows before; and Dutch galiots, with 
drooping sails, waiting for the wind or the tide. Or 
again: sea- pieces, under sun and shade, calm and 
storm; the galiots equally at their ease in either—for 
these flat-bottomed craft, content to carry little sail, 
ride like ducks over the waves, are kept from drifting 
to leeward by what are called lee-boards, and are 
seldom or never wrecked. 

All Londoners, and very many who are not Lon- 
doners, have observed in passing along Piccadilly, close 
to the Burlington Arcade, a huge black wall, like 
that of a prison or a fortress. Within that hold 
long wonned the Earl of Burlington, in a gloomy 
seclusion—the huge gates only swinging open to admit 
or let forth his lordship, or his few aristocratic 
friends ; but when passers-by stole a glance, they saw 
a great dreary court, and behind as great and dreary 
a facade, with, if our memory does not fail, a terrace 
and a magnificent sweep of stairs. Behind, it was 
known that there was a voluptuous garden, with all 
manner of decorations, ornamented walks, and statues, 
and fountains, and conservatories, and what not. Weil, 
all this secluded magnificence is to be flung open to 
the public, for the purposes of art and science. The 
government have given L.140,000 for it; and as soon 
as the ultimate purpose or purposes have been decided 
on, and the design and plans arranged, it is to be 
presumed that the structure will be immediately put 
in hand. The artists are loud for a national gallery, 
with a better management and more pictures—the 
savans, for a hall of science; but within the space 
occupied by mansion and garden, there may be pre- 
sumed to be ample room for both. At anyrate, there 
will be time for consideration; and doubtless the 
opinions both of artists and scientific men will be duly 
taken. 
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It is gratifying to see springing up all around us, 
particularly in the suburbs, churches built and deco- 
rated in a very different style of architecture from that 
of the last generation, when an Erecthzum, in the shape 
of the St Pancras Church, was built—every detail of 
the Grecian architecture being carefully copied—and 
then disgraced for ever by a clumsy belfry, no part 
whatever of the original building, but supported by 
iron pillars. There really ought to be an act of par- 
liament for taking down this deformity. At present, 
however, the taste is in favour of churches. Early 
English churches, three roofed compartments below, 
forming nave and aisles, a square tower, more or less 
decorated with Norman windows, and a spire, generally 
of delicately tapering lightness. The rules of archi- 
tecture are not always preserved in these buildings. 
To give them more variety, Saxon arches are adopted 
in the principal entrance, when the arched Norman 
succeeds it in the windows, and the lancet in the higher 
regions. Some of the best of these are the Camden 
Square Church, a beautiful specimen of a tower; Miss 
Burdett Coutts’s Church, built for a poor population in 
an obscure part of Lambeth, and also celebrated for 
its tower; a new church near the entrance to Camden 
Town, on the mixed principle; a gem by Pugin, on the 
Hampstead Road, of pure Saxon; and the most beauti- 
ful of all, the queen of the London spires—St Mar- 
garet’s, in Margaret Square. This spire is very curi- 
ously designed. Flat slopes gradually widening extend 
from the top, blending into each other in the most 
remarkable fashion, and upon strict mathematical 
principles; so that, upon walking round it, it seems 
somewhat as if you were contemplating a mathemati- 
cally cut prism or crystal. The church belongs to the 
extreme section of the Puseyites, and is being deco- 
rated by Mr Dyce. Every detail, both in the outside 
and inside of the body of the church, is purely monkish 
in its character, and the same character is carried 
to the tops of the squares. One other church, and we 
have done. It has been begun on pure Norman 
principles, and carried on up to about ten feet of the 
square tower, where a pointed leaden roof has been 
stuck on, and all further progress stopped. . The 
structure belongs to the body of Latter-day Saints, 
over which Mr Henry Drummond, M.P. for West 

, is the ‘ Ruling Angel.’ 


GOSSIP ABOUT SEAMEN. 
BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 

No men, in my opinion, are less selfish than our sea- 
men, or more true to their word. When I commanded 
the Rifleman, we generally refitted at Malta, and were 
ready for sea before we obtained pratique; so that 
when the yellow flag came down, I used to give two 
or three days’ leave to every one who wished to 
go on shore. There were always a sufficient number 
willing to remain to take care of the brig. We once 
came out of the quarantine harbour on a Saturday, 
when, on hearing from the senior officer that our 
services would not be required for a week, I permitted 
every one who chose to go on shore. The following 
morning, important dispatches arrived, and there was 
no vessel to take them on to the admiral but the 
Rifleman. The senior officer sent for me, and said: ‘I 
know your men are all on leave for two days—when 
do you think you could get them together ?’” 

‘This night,’ I replied ; ‘but I should not like to 
sail till the morning.’ He expressed surprise at my 
thinking I could assemble the people so quickly. 

‘If you could but do it!’ said he ; ‘but is it possible ?’ 

* My men, sir,’ I replied, ‘have never yet failed me. 
They know that I never ask for exertion or self-denial 
but when the good of the service requires it.’ I went 
on board, told the truth to the men who were not 
on leave, and bade them hunt out their messmates 


—about eighty seamen and marines—and get them 
on board by sunset. At eight in the evening, all but 
six had returned, and these sent me the following 
laconic message :—‘ Tell the captain he knows he can 
depend on our word. We will be on board in the 
morning before the brig is out of the harbour.’ They 
came on board, just as we were ready to go out. 

When I was first-lieutenant of the Queen Charlotte, 
on our voyage to Algiers, we had on board six or seven 
smugglers, a class I have always found to be fine stout 
men, and good sailors. In those days, smugglers were 
sentenced, as a punishment, to serve a certain number 
of years in the navy, and the orders were to put them 
in irons every night when the ship was at anchor. I 
proposed, however, to Sir James Brisbane to put these 
men on their honour, and to treat them like the others. 
He did so, and promised that if they behaved well, he 
would endeavour to procure a remission of their sen- 
tence; and this, in fact, was the result, for their con- 
duct was so good, that the remainder of their sentence 
was remitted on the return of the Queen Charlotte to 
Portsmouth. 

During this same voyage, two London thieves were 
discovered in the ship, with all their implements, dark- 
lanterns, skeleton-keys, &c. They were put into irons 
previous to their being punished, and so continued, 
until the bombardment of Algiers commenced, when 
some good-natured person released them, and the rogues 
ran to their guns, and fought like honest men. After 
the general thanksgiving for the success of our enter- 
prise, there was a general muster on the quarter-deck, 
the officers on one side, and the ship’s company on 
the other, with the two thieves between them. Lord 
Exmouth addressed the crew in the following words :— 
‘These two London thieves I proposed to try by a 
court-martial, and they were therefore put into irons: 
it was not my intention to permit them to fight along 
with honest men. I will not inquire how they got 
out of their irons, and reached their guns. They did 
so; and now you, my lads, shall decide their fate. I 
will try them by a court-martial, as I purposed, or 
send them to India in the Minden, just as you decide.’ 

‘Don’t disgrace us, sir!’ was the ag and general 
reply ; ‘send them to India’—and to India they went 
in the Minden, ticketed as they deserved. 

When the action at Algiers was over, the best 
artist could not have done justice to the scene we 
were leaving behind us. The nine Algerine ships and 
the store-houses were still such a mass of flame, that 
the Mole, and the part of the town nearest to it, were 
as light as the most splendidly illuminated ball-room ; 
while over the dark-green hills, behind and above the 
town, a heavy thunder-storm was advancing, the 
forked lightning rendering the darkness beyond awful. 
The storm burst upon us just as we had anchored, 
about nine o’clock, and had gone to our supper of 
bread and cheese. 


At this time, as R——s passed the entering port, 
towards the place where his cabin had been, he saw a 
young seaman walking to and fro; and after he had 
passed, it struck him that the young man had lost an 
arm. He turned back, and said: ‘ How is it with you, 
my lad?’ and found that the wounded man belonged 
to the Hebrus, and had been wounded in one of her 
boats close to the Queen Charlotte, into whose cockpit 
he had been taken; that his arm had been there 
amputated ; and that, at the close of the action, all her 
wounded being placed i in cots or beds, he, unwilling to 
give further trouble, had come to the entering port, 
and was watching in the hope that some boat might 
pass, in which he might be taken to his own ship. 
R—s saw him safe in bed before he himself lay down. 

When I was first-lieutenant of the Rhin, and busy 
stowing the sheet-anchor, three times I made a very fine 

young man, working at my side like a Hercules, with- 
raw his left foot from a position of fearful peril; but as 
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I turned to give directions for a pull of the forestay, he 
replaced it on the same spot, and the anchor at the same 
moment slipped, and crushed it. We released it before 
the blood flowed, and as I stooped down instantly to 
bind it, he arrested my arm, saying: ‘O Mr ——, you 
will spoil your silk handkerchief!’ 

Some years before this, in one of our boat-expeditions, 


we were trying to take, and falling headlong into the 
sea, out of sight of my party, was supposed to be 
killed. When I recovered, and regained the rocks, I 
found—although the boat had pulled off, to secure our 
half-won prize—that two of our men had remained 
behind, under a fire of musketry, ‘ to bring off,’ as they 
told me, ‘ my body. 

I will give you an instance of the faith 7 have in the 
word ofa sailor. The Rhin was fitting out in Hamoaze, 
during the war, at a time when men were most wanted, 
and the press was heaviest. A noble-looking young 
man, a perfect and able seaman, was pressed out of a 
transport-ship, in which he was second-mate, and sent 
to us from the flag-ship with the strictest injunctions to 
guard him, lest he should escape. I saw that he was 
heart-broken, and placing him in the gunner’s crew, 
begged the gunner, a good man, to try tocheer him. The 
next day, his mother, sister, and a lad came on board to 
see him. They remained on the main-deck with him 
all the time the people were at dinner, and when the 
work recommenced, he came to me on the quarter-deck 
and said: ‘Sir, I know you cannot grant what I ask, but 
to please my mother and sister, I come to say, that they 
wish you to allow me to go on shore with them. I 
would be off again by dayltght to-morrow morning.’ 
I started. 

‘Did you not hear,’ I asked, ‘the strict orders I 
received yesterday, to guard you well?’ 

‘Yes, sir; I knew you could not grant their request ;’ 
and sorrowfully he returned to them. The young lad, 
an assistant in the post-office, was standing by, and 
as Honeyman left me, he said: 

‘If, sir, you would let me remain as his surety, I 
would gladly stay.’ I looked at him, and replied : 

‘Why, half a dozen such as you would not equal his 
value to us.’ He also left me; and as I walked away 
from the wretched party, my good genius whispered : 
‘Try him!’ I turned back, and called Honeyman to me. 

‘I am going to put my commission into your hands,’ 
said I. ‘You said you would return by daylight to- 
morrow. If I let you go on shore, give me your word 
that you will be off at eight o’clock in the morning.’ 

will, sir.’ 

- ‘Then go.’ He made but one bound to the gangway- 

ladder, another into the waist, without touching one 
step of it, and spoke but a single word to his mother and 
sister as he passed them. Both of them lifted up their 
clasped hands. I could not stay to see more—and will 
only add, that Sam Honeyman was a first-class petty- 
officer of my favourite old ship, when, nine months after 
this time, I left her, to join Lord Exmouth in the 
Boyne. 


THE TRANSITION FROM ANIMALS TO PLANTS. 


It has been long asserted by Bory de St Vincent and 
others, that there exist in nature organised bodies, which 
are animal at one period of their lives, and vegetable at 
another! This, if true, would for ever put an end to the 
possibility of distinguishing the two kingdoms when they 

shall each have arrived at their lowest forms. Its truth has, 
however, been denied. On the contrary, Kiitzing, in his 
recent magnificent work on Alga, insists that it happens 
in his Ulothriz zonata. He asserts that in the cells of that 
plant there are found minute animalcules with a red eye- 
point and a transparent mouth-place; that they are not, 
in fact, distinguishable from Ehrenberg’s Microglena mona- 
dina ; these bodies, however, are animals only for a time; 
at least, they grow into vegetable threads, the lowest joint 
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of which still exhibits the red eye-point. This phenomenon, 
which Kiitzing assures us he has ascertained beyond all 
possibility of doubt, puts an end to the question of whether 
animals and plants can be distinguished at the limits of 
their two kingdoms, and sufficiently accounts for the con- 
flicting opinions that naturalists entertain as to the nature 
of many of the simpler forms of organisation.—Jameson’s 


A MATIN-SONG 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

Bare the head to the windy morn; 
Suffer the rout of locks unshorn ; 
Into thine eyes let dew be blown, 
From clover-field and fairy down ; 
Into thine ears the summer leaf 

Her secret tell, that clasps no grief, 
Her life hath been so blithe and brief. 


Listen to that the laverock sings, 
Poising high on her unseen wings ; 
For at the golden gates she is 

Of heavep, and all its harmonies; 
And she sings us the self-same song, 
Fresh from lips of the angel throng. 


Before the dull world wakes below, 

Set thy feet to the mountain’s brow, 

To the height of the star-set throne 

Whereon the red morn sits alone ; 

Slake thy glance on the fields and farms 
Folded round in the river’s arms, 

Or copse, or down, or simplest sight 

God hath given for man’s delight ; 

Steep thy thought till thine eyes grow dim, _ 
And thought and tear shall be prayers to Him. 


DAVIES'’S PATENT PEDOMOTIVE CARRIAGE. 

This carriage consists of a single wheel of 6 feet 6 inches 
diameter, with a seat and winch attached to the centre on 
either side. The wheel, of 7 feet diameter, covers 21 feet 
at each revolution, and the weight of the whole averages 
from 80 to 90 pounds. A great merit in the invention is 
the small amount of friction, and the mode of suspending 
the weights. The weight is thrown a little in front of the 
axle. From various trials, it has been shewn that two 
persons can travel with ease at the rate of sixteen miles an 
hour; and that so little are the legs called into play—the 
body being quite at ease, and supported by a padded 
eushion in front—that the fatigue of working the carriage 
sixteen miles is not so great as that of walking four miles. 
In wheeling round, the person on the inner side throws his 
whole weight on, which raises the outer rider off his legs, 
and the wheel comes round instantaneously. The inventor 
and others feel assured that thirty miles an hour might be 
accomplished without any great effort. The invention is 
altogether a great improvement on the original velocipede. 
— Year-book of Facts, 1854. 


NOTICE. 

A press of descriptive matter of interest belonging to the passing 
day, has necessitated the omission, in this Number, of Things as 
they are in America. The succeeding portion of the work, describing 
some things as they are in New York, will appear next week. 


CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY of INSTRUCTIVE and 
AMUSING TRACTS.—This Mustrated Work resembles in some 
respects the Miscettayy of Tracts published a few years ago, 
aiming at a higher, though not less popular tone, and will satisfy, 
it is hoped, the new requirements of the day in regard to literary 
elegance—the papers being original compositions, prepared ex- 
pressly for the work by popular and practised writers. A Number 
appears every week, a Part every month, and a Volume every two 
months. Ten volumes (1s. each) have now appeared. 
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